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Roxy cheeks and plump chubby limbs mean proper feeding. 


Cow's milk alone is not the proper food for a Baby. 


What cows’ milk lacks as a proper food for Babies 
MELLIN’S FOOD supplies. 


MELLIN’S FOOD is the ideal nutriment 
for the hand rearing of healthy 
The vigorous infants. 


Infants.” on receipt of 2d. 


postage will be sent ree 
on application to 


WELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd.. 


Peckham, London. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


COOLING! 


63: 136 | and Refreshing. 


TRY IT. 


Don't wait until your skin is burnt and 
bronzed by the hot sun, or ruined by wind 
and dust; use 


S AND LIsT 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


Donegall Place, BELFAST. ROWL AN 


IINNEFORD'S 


Redness and Roughness, Spots, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, &c., soothe and heal irritation 
and stings cf insects, make the skin 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, beautifully soft and smooth, and impart 


a delicate refinement to the Complex.on. 


is the Best Remedy for 


z2| HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Rowland’s, 

b> 67 Hatton Garden, London, in 2/3, 4 6, and 86 

3m GOUT and INDIGESTION, bottles. Be sure to ask for ROWLANDS 

mo KALYDOR and avoid cheap imitations 

25} Safest and most Evlective Aperient under the same or similar name. 
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St Dotties of tl 

Its worth your case test it me (Mrs.) AMY 

to-day. You will not be disappomted, Cock Street Detling 


If you take 
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Thirty. dr of “Unul rte ta 
Mot % r Scigel’s | Syrup 1 fer 
Svrup in 

meal IT vl 


MOTHER 


rome ty 
PAYNE, Upper 


N ALWAYS | 


Mother Scigel’s 


1 Indigestion, 
a load 
itly I! con- 
my cl d 
ind ry 
igh | 
me 

elief 


Hill, Maidstone. 
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_ Rubber Heeis 


We wear 


"Wood Milnes —We KNOW! 
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Take Kodak 


on your holidays 


and win £1000 


of £1000 for twelve shot illustrato 
the be: st holiday this ar. 


odd 


Take a Kodak with you and make your holiday this year the jollie 
you have ever spent. That is the way to win the Daily 
Mail prize of £1000 


Take a Kodak with you and bring home all the sunshine and the gaiety 
and the laughter of your holidays in a lasting picture record. 


Take a Kodak and win the £1000! All you have to do is to enjoy 
yourself a nd let your Kodak tell the story of you ur enjoyment, 
day » by Pg in the form of jolly lithe Kodak snap-shots full of 
health and high spirits, merriment and human interest ! 


vou can learn to use a Kodak in halt-an hour. The beginner 
wth a Kodak has as good a chance as the expert of winning the £1000 


et your Kodak to-day. 
# Pocket Kodak, takes pictures 24 by GN 


Zz 


F F F F 
_ 9s 


es 


ASK any A i 
“How to win the £1 i y Pes.” 


Kodak Lit uted, 
5» Kingsw iy, London, 


WN 
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REMARKABLE NEW CURE FOR GREY OR FADED Hap | 2 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY BY THE INVENTOR OF HARLENE © HATR-DRILL’ 


HOW TO REAWAKEN THE COLOURING FUNCTION OF GREY OR WHITE HAR 


THE WHOLE OF THE BRITISH PUBLIC TO TEST “ ASTOL” AT THE DISCOVERER’S 
OWN EXPENSE. 


There must be many thousands of the British lubtlic It theretore became of the most. vital importance that M 
Interested in to-day innouncements that a cure has Mr. edward 1 ad ve Means of meeting 
Leen discovered tor gr i “ es oft us tnd gentlemen who desire to rene Tut 

The fact that the d very was made by a gentleman y t 
y t tor I Mr. balware ne thi ae 
I | eth t II that ver Ast 
" 1 growth of r esta the value of Mr. Edward G i | covered a cure fur B f 
t discovery and | tla 

W 


It is not altogether surprising, of course, that tl reat A FREE TRIAL TREATMENT OF This 
Roval Hair Specialist \ the cure ng WONDERFUL CURE, 


nd thinning hair shou discover the cure for another It does not matter one little bit how Jong you have ben 
form of hair-troul troubled wit t 
such as grey or white, Hair-! f ah 
1S THERE A ‘ 
FOR ALL HAIR PATCHY GREY ee of 
Some people who srite to . th 
have g to t hew 
question of rest 
ficialiy 4 t oF Grey W un 
jump to the ccon 
s that ther n nuch rove 
mon cau To every 
forms of t gentleman — trou’ that 
I 30. | witl mon 
eve y Hair that 
iy thie H \ot 
1 to j 
a 1 Re Hair t 
} hee 
onree t t 1 that 
hi 
I 
pe t it 
I slightest charge 
gr t d A Complete Hair. | 


ul the temy Outfit,withfullin- t 
Rathe t col structions of the 
m per thie new treatment Invi 
ca Where the ro which completely 
t Renews the natu 
ral colour to Grey men 
or White Hair. \ 


I And thie ‘ leserted He fo idy tohand, 
I can be cured by * vd y of \ t till up the « on below ane s 
Edward of wt hie offering Fre f any t vards Holt 
Charge or obligation t t t oft ourn \\ er w two penny stam to 
Quttit of this great 


A WONDERFUL AND cCompPLeTety suc. }, t to you by return, 
CESSFUL COLOUR-RENEWING DISCOVERY. Astol” may be obtained fom al 


One great reason ind Mr. Edwards to 5 nto thi chemists im bs t yd. and 45. ¢ 


hound thot man: FREE HAIR-COLOURING RESTORING. 
Careyne well Scanty H pwho tuk FIOWARI HARKLENE CO 
ive the 


ixu t growth ot i t ted ! Iw t ‘A 


act ot LT i too m y 
counteracted rendered of no ay by the Deleterious, 
Destructive, Weakening and Rotting etiects ot the 


: 
n 
ur to my hair, and 
ne t ! ir tr m t 
hair, and often cause it tall out in handtu 
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"UCING WEIGHT BY THE SUCCESSFUL 
SANDOW METHOD. 


easing Popularity Amongst the Best Informed People of a Short 
Course either at the Sandow Institute or by Mr. 
Sandow's Non-Restrictive but Highly - Successful Treatment at Home. 


pesITY "-THE BURDEN OF THE OBESE —A BOOK THAT ALL TOO-STOUT 
WEN AND WOMEN SHOULD READ, SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


Tur rapidly increasing popularity amongst = measurement is considerably reduced, and 
she best. informed people of a short course omy general health has been grand,” says a 
“the Sandow Treatment for reducing prominent society lady. 

rfl flesh shows that the world and “Your course has removed my trouble as 


ruous 


supe 


; wife are realising more fully than ever if by magic. My waist has decreased S$ in. ; 
eore the unique advantages of a method have lost 32 Ib. in’ we ght. Above all, l 
h, in addition to curing the condition of | never felt better in my life,” writes H. E. M. 
And so one might go on through hundreds 
of reports from those who 
have enjoyed the won- 
dertul Sandow flesh- 
reduction Course in their 
own homes. The strictest 
privacy is observed. 

Mr. Sandow so 
thorough a grasp of the 
principles of health, and 
the functions of the or- 
gans and muscles of the 
human trame, that his 
courses of treatment are 
equally beneficial to men 
and women of every age 
and health condition. 

Mir. Sandow attends person- 
ly at his institute every day 


ver-stoutness, at the same time reinvigorates 
e whole system. 
It has been proved 
nd the possibility of A. 
foubt that Mr. Sandow's 
ethod is the only one 
t can be resorted to 
ith the certainty of 
eompanying health im- 
rovement, and the fact 
his clients number 
mongst them many 
embers ot Royalty, the 
Nobility, the Parliament- 
rans, Barristers, public 
and society ladies 
dearly shows how con- 
eniently it can b 
opted without inter- 


emg in the slightest Noting the superfluous inches which 
is to vive a ee COS 
gree with the rush of are so soon to disappear for ever. without obfieation, tat 
( or business — lite. ulvice on your case may be 
here Is no need even to visit his Institute obtained by sending a letter to Mir Sandow 
r personal consultation, though all are For the convenience of these whe live in the country, 
vited to do f r wi tre unable to call personally, he has prepared a 
os ‘ vel 
Mr. S mvenent. splendid dlustrat.d book ing fully with the causes of 
Mr, Sandow's advice, and the full treat Obesity. and its eure by his natural and comparatively 
ment, may be adopt din the patient's home. Kpensive treatment He will be pleased 
A atest f .@ 
1 striking instance of the great improve- = 
ent elected is furnished by a distinguished 
nt ) Fugen Sandow, T 
Ms SIXTY Vears of ave, who reports * Toss lastitute. 32 St. 
smce commencement, and = in. Street, London, S W 
ind the waist. T also feel well and tit.” , 
‘Another says have greath mproved FUGEN 
SANDOW, 


health under My Sandow’s Treatment. 

¢ results have surprised me, and seem ts 
lusively prove that Mr. Sandow’ 
ind, and that he woes right 
the trouble.” 


of the urse to ladies is 


lames Street, 


Goi the sar 


Personal report | delighted Clients 
Cannot speak too highly of the ereat ae 
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The shrewd Xantippé who of yore 

In moods of wifely madness tore 

Her husband's hair, can now no more 
A decent handful snatch-o, 

But let her not despairing clench 

Her baffled fists, che yel may wrenc h 


| 


Long locks from him if she will drench 
His thin-grown thatch with TATCHO. 


An ‘twere not for his fleeceless roof, 


The proud patrician short of “ oof ” 


Might ‘gainst advancing years be proof, 
And some rich heiress catch, O! 
But to that peer we here outpoint 
Our Hope may yet thrill every joint. 
If he'll assiduously anoint 
Each ivory patch with TATCHO! 


I guarantee that this preparation is made . far 

according to the formule recommended by me € a pl 

Chemists and Stor 2/9, and 1/6. t tw latter being ¢ strengul. 
TATCIIO LABORATORIES, GREAT OUEEN STREET, WK 


| 
Wey | 
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of wall paper. 


“Like a change 
to a new home’ 


Hall's Distemper works wonders in 
brightening up the home, making each 
room lighter and fresher than ever before. 


DIstTEMPER 


is entirely free from the colour-fading drawbacks 
It is the only decoration made in 
the wide range of 70 beautiful colours. It 
disinfects and purifies walls, and may be “‘ spring- 
cleaned” by lightly sponging with warm water. 
Be particular to specify Hall’s Distemper, as 


ISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL 


Lonlon «nt 


SUPERFLUOUS 


HELEN T. H. TEMPLE, 39 Maddox Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


MISS JONES, 
132 Cambridge Street, Glasgow, 


guarantees highest prices for every description 
of cast-off Clothing, Napery, Jewellery, or 
Household Goods. Letters and 
Tecelve prompt attention, 


parcels 


il 


Street, 5.B, 
6; M nt. 


2 ! 


ON 
FENCINGCAG 
CATAL 


Children’s Complaints. 
\ woman writes: 
years I have 


Por two 


been strugyling to cure 


the disease had een brought into the 


through vermin in the hair 


mates who were sufte ring from ringworm 
rd against ha possibility, mothers shoul 
} 
he house a tin of Kankin’s Head Ointment 


ugh dressing » hair with it will 1 iprdly 


eis, vue Hits and save the child from the terrible 
m that follows neglect. 
chemist supply Kankin’s Head Ointment. in 


ns } 
3d., Od., and 1s If ar litt 


Rar culty, write direct to 
Co., Kilmarnocl 


whole 


ringworm in my httlhe children’s head 
, Three of them had 0 badly that all 
- their hair had to be shaved’ off time 
after time, and they suttered terribly 
AA Irom irritation. Our doctor discovere 


trom some 


“ Ososilkie is new thread of the most beautiful 
brilliancey. Looks like Silk, will wash equal to 
and retain ita lustre In four sizes, “Fine, 
“Medium,” “ Stout and Fancy Twine n a lovely range 
of shades, also White and Cream in six #28 Ask your 
lraper for this beaut fal 
lustrous yarn, also for full 

particulars of 
i2th GRAND PRIZE 
— OMPETITION — 
£100 CASH PRIZES 
Ifcannot } rocure, send 6d, 
and we will forward, post 
et of small 


par EMBROIDED, 
— 


TUBES, HI 
@ Co., Ltd., 
Milton St., E.v. 


scocas 
16-22, 


' 
ad 
| 
| 
| imitations do not possess its un.que advantcges, a 
| Us St: 
Low, Wo, ON: 
— this Moa ” 
| \ i 
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Let Your Face 
be the Judge 


Send for a free supply of Jcilma Cream and rub in 
ntly just as much as the skin will easily fos th 
Then look in the mirror and let your face be the judge 
Notice the immediate improvement —the softness, the 
thness, the del te loom 1 even t st 
pplication gives. Think how eat will be the 1 
} vernentit ise this d-f{ ‘ CANLEVE 
Nothing in the world ¢ als / a Crean ‘ 
nothing else contams Nat Ss beautitter—— the it 
tonic water from the Algerian Sprin The dail 
use of this fragrant, non-crea Will hoep the 
complexion smooth, clear and attractive at all tine 
Needs no powder, and cannot grow hau. 
ICILMA CREAM 
Only 1|- per pot. Sold everywhere. 
Every reader ‘The Quiver’ not yet tried 
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The Sauce HE likes, 


H. P. 
SAUCE 


The pick of them all, 


H. P. gives 
such a new 
and delic ious 
flavour to 
those old 
dishes which 


we be- 


come tired of, 

Wouldn't 
it be worth 
your while 
to try the 


one and only 


H. P. 


Sauce ? 


Or. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


IS A VERITABLE BOON 
IN CASES 
KEADACHE, CATARRH, 
Cold in the Head, 
DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
Price 1s., 


n 
& WRIGHT RCADING 


dling’ 
ns, ar Joints—safely 
th 
/ 


A> M. F.T. ‘ideal skin 
Food Complexion Wax. 
corrects extremes 
nied, tom, frost, ete. Refine 
work, 


wri es, an ther traces ¢ 
2/-, 3/6, 4.6 jrost free 


M. F. THOMPSON, lloneopathic 
17 Gordon St., GLASGOW. 


NELSON, Clarke Road, Northampton. 


pa 26 
SEND cane FOR WANOSOME CUTLERY 
Cash 


4. G. Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


oon 


| 
: 
| 
| | 
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iD 
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or \ \S} WITH a GS ORDER. 
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For 2d. you can now buy a First Ouauiry Pint Table Jelly. 


A large variety of delicious Fruit Flavours, cach brilliantly clear 


and firm setting 
To avoid disappointment insist on Foster Clark's 2d. Pint Jelly. 


They are so pure and delicious that every child likes them. So easily made. 
You simply add water. Sold by all Grocers. Send for a packet to-day. 


THE RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S PALACE” 


PREFERRED. MARKING INK 


FREE E AND ENCLOSED WITH EVEKY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURC rye TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 


RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATI-N. Price 6d and Is. 


Bold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores. 


PATRONIZED BY 


HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GENUINE 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


€ 


Prudential Real 
Seamless Woven Oraere 
Half. received 

nea 

) trom the 

atten Royal 

nd LARGI ENOUGH COVER ANY 


FREE 


SOLD 


LVE 


GIVEN AWAY CIVEN AWAY ! — 

Give Away” ty 

“pets Ry 

epeat Orders received 

from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim. 


Lewin Road, Streat SW. M TES TrIMONIALS. 
ar largary write OW we M Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
ette Carpets and The last we had trom you 
sixteon years, scar twelve years.”’ 
Galaxy Mustrated B 
argain Catalogues of Ca 8, Embroidered Bedspr 
Quilts, Table » Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels sat if whea writiog 


HODESON & SONS WODDSLEY RO. LEEDS. 
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A 

TOOT, | 


= 
: | 
he 
OWN’'S ORIENTAL 
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SKIN-HEALTH 
aoe 1s largely a question ot the purity 


and mildness of the soap you use, 
MecClinton’s milled soaps are made 
entirely from fine vegetable oils and 
the natural ash of plants. A purer and 
milder soap it is not possible to produce. 


The Duchess of Sutherland. The Duchess of Abercorn, 

The Duchess of Leeds The Marchioness of Exeter. 

The Marchieness of Briste The Marchioness of Donegall, 

The Marchioness of Normanby The Marchioness of Townsend, 

The Marchioness of Zetland The Marchioness of Waterford, 
The Dowager Marchioness of “Duffer nand Ava, 


and mere than other Peeresses have written 
expressing their appreciation of the wondertul merit 
of this soap. 


McCLINTON’S 


COLLEEN 
SOAP 


“Tt is Nature's Soap."—PRor. (Edinburgh), 
per Tablet. 1/- Box of 3 Tablets. 


Of all Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


COLLEENS. 


FRAUD BLESSING? 


IS ELECTRICITY A CURE FOR ILLNESS? 


BALLYMACLINTON 


A Question of Vital Importance to od Weak or Ill Man or Woman. 
Can sufferers from) such serious and trving ilines s as, for instance, affections of the 
nial or general ila tvias the all-desired remedy 2 
poh ‘| v thre In titute bias been | roved to be the vreatest 
fam and suffering ever offered te weak and ailing persons Phere is neither 
r strenuets pl lexertion to pertorm Phe appliances are simply 
Wor time each dav or night. 
WE INVITE YOU TO CALL 
inves pon the Superintendent of the Pulvermacher Dnstitute, and to personally investigate 
rds of that Pastitute, and the thousands of grateful letters that have 
from: former The Superintendent will be pleased to give 
) pital ce, based pores chong medial men, in luding nine London i 
PAS u ful: fp 
Write. for Guide to Health and "Strength. 
I im] le in the present instance to quote from: these medieal opinions, but they are to be 
ther witl ley he b itithed * A Gaide te Tlealth and 
> | v tl toteher DPnstitute, which tain gratis and post free on 
\ PU ULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd., 280 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


xi 
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Soft—Creamy— Delicious 


CHEESE 


LAC TICs 


Not only easily digested, but is con- 
sidered by medical men to be a great 
aid to digestion. 


| 
NO LANCING OR CU ING || FOR PICNICS, LUNCHES. 
Re if you e the world-ren: wned | 
. BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. } Sandwiches can be made more appetising, more 
It i iny al fr the knife, digestive, by the addition of a little G.D. Sauce, 
Cur thers after be sive yl ils which imparts to them a delicious flavour. 
1 KIM tor W ‘ N It’s also grand with fish, chops, steaks, 
A AIN CI for t ks, 
A PcZEMA, &c, 
fle fr rts, | 
Sold by all Chemi-ts, 7i4., 1/14. & r post tree for P.O. from 
Proprietor, L. BURGESS, 59 Gra London, Advice yratis, | 


Tomato Catsup 
Sold Everywhere at 
Is. per bottle 


Sat) OXYGEN ~ANTISEPTIC 
1 DENTIFRICES y 
POWDER PASTE LIQUID 


Evcor Dental PA } 
Preparat ive les 
scientilic reason y —> 


ity. They are not str acid 
shat “wot the 


(in its more active for ) 
destroys microbes and 
matte nd st leca ! 

| frices are 1 agreeably * 7° 
fragrant an stimulating, 

f é tly the I f the Trett 1 It is the friend of the foot, the 

be pleasore, their fe is Fugo! Tooth Paste 

ed, and the sing comes out fat on | 


health “Anatom” Instep Support. 


! zs It gives immediate relief to hot, tired, aching feet. 
\ Oarawance oF att 
Cc ISTS ano 
bN\ CHEMISTS « 
SAMPLE A 


Will cure tiat foot. Is used by thousands, endorsed by 
Medical protession as anatomically correct It is very 
light, has non-rusting springs, and will last tor years. 
It is invisible in wear, and may be used tn any 

State size of boot when ordering. Post free 5/3 per 


STORES 


LINGTON ANDERSON AND DODDS, 


Cos 


| 


IL 
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PUT UP WITH 


materials. 
your own outfit— 


any tine or anywhere. 


Costs but 


y= Or by post 


With pocket clip, 56. One Penny extra. 


e 
THE HAIR RESTORER. 


Pre 
rls 
AlRONAL” 
“AIRONAL "| HAS NO EQUAL. 
avi “AIR 16,26, 


“AIRONAL,” Lta., 53 Victoria London, 


—The annoyance and discomfort of the hotel and boarding house writing 
Let your past personal experience prove the need of carrying 
at any rate, the pen and ink part of it. 
be in a position to write letters or post cards, take notes or do sketching at 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS THIS YEAR—GET 


THE NEW FIVE SHILLING FOUNTPEN. 


Sold by all 
Stationers 


BY APVOINTMENI M. Q 
DISTINCTIVE 


IT? 


You will then 


Fitted with iridium-tipped  go!d_ nib, 
reliable feed, and strong holder, with large 
ink capacity. It is not of course as good 
as a “SWAN,” but gives exceptional 

value for the small cost and answers the 
purpose of many who feel disinclined to 


pay the higher price lor a “ SWAN.” 


Write for Descriptive Leaflet— 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, Lcndon, W.C. 
And branches. 


HM )UEEN MARY, 


_ AUTUMN CLOTHING FABRICS. 


ivemanner 
Wea 
client 


25 Royal 
Warrants. 


idly. Stre why, 


Ave Ideal Clothing Fabrics 

‘ ence 
wu per yard, in 


Trices fram 
tr 9 M ire 389; et 
Patter 1 Me 
Address: EGE r TON ‘BU RNET LTD., 


S. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, EF ngland. 


COUPON. 


Address: THE Epitor, THE 


LA BELLE 


“Modern Woman.” 


OUIVER,” 


SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, 


“Se 
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oo! 


oo 
od oo 
od oo 
og og 
oo < no 
oo 
af In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the oo 
od utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or a4 
aa infected milk. The ‘Allenburys' Milk Foods are made from rele} 
oo perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so designed as to remove the difference ou 
oo between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of marufacture oa 
a ab:olutely precludes all risk of contamination with noxious germs. oo 
Do A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child jis oo 
od cbtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhea na 
aa or digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Allenmburys' Milk oo 
ood Foods are given. The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the oo 
od addition of hot water only. pa 
od 5 
oO 
oo 
ae MILK FOGD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOO" No. 3 oa 
oo From birth to 3 months. From 3 to © months. From 6 months upward:. po 
og Co 
Pamplt.t “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. oo 
oo 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, {3 
oo oo 
no oo 
noo 


or Chem) 


BY TAKING 


TABLETS 


The use of these 
Vablet a Ve 
thou nda f serious il 


ter, 


THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRIGHT BUOYANT FEELING 


| THEY 
Boxes, 1-, of ali Chemists. CIVE you 
THAT BRIGHT 
HOV JENS POST FREE dire trom 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 


wits 


| 
0 
| 
4 ~ y | | 
A 
puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are good for 
= Th ure ta tele ind ‘ in be . 


The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 


I marred byt y ‘ ‘ ‘ eatt 
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it goes right to the root and destroys it for ever. |: 
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Send no money; yous 
st oth Write today ; 


THE CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 309 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W. 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One S6illing. 


CASSELL’S 
TIME TABLES 


Monthly, 6d. 
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When heel meets pavement 


and that heel is hard leather, there is a shock. 
That shock, small in itself, multiplied thousands of 
times a day, eventually leads to fatigue, nervous 
breakdown or headache. 


Substitute 


edfern's NAVY 
Rabber Heels 


for the leather, and yeu not only absorb all shock 


but you save money, 


For Redfern’s outwear leather and are easily replaced 
when worn. But they must be Rediern’s; no other 
are so resilient—so durable. 


Ladies’ and Childien’s 43d., Men's 64d. per pair. 


Of Boot Repairers and Dealers everywhere. 


Fix Redfern’s Navy flush with the 
outside edge of the leather heel-—they 
should never project. Also see that 
they are sunk to the level of the leather 
as illustrated. Your shoemaker Knows 
how and will do it for a few pence. 


Redfern’s Rubber Works Lid. Hyde, 


Manufacturers 
Mechanical Ruliers, Gof Bais, 


B. <2 Hyde, Nr. Manchester ¢ 
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The Editor of The Quiver 
undermentioned 


ee = = 
will vecetve and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
harities that ave foviwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, EC, 


oyal National Mission 


to Deep Sea Fishermen 


Patrons : 
His MAJESTY THE KING. 


HER MAJES!Y THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


The Treasurer and Council make an 
earnest appeal for help to maintain its 
Hospital and Mission Ships at Sea, and 
its Homes and Institutes which minister 
to fishermen around the whole of the 
British Isles; also, the extensive work 
carried on in the Colony of Newfound- 
land, under *‘ Grenfell of Labrador.” 


Treasurer: SIR WILLIAM GODSELL 


FRANCIS H. WOOD 


Secretary : 


181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Holiday 


TAK a walk into the back streets of Blackwall 
or Bermondsey, Bethnal Green or Battersea. 

TAK a note of how stale and stuffy those narrow 
streets are, and of the pale faces and un- 

healthy condition of the boys and girls playing about the 

pavement 

TAKE five minutes to think what a Fortnight's 
Holiday in the country, or by the Sea, 

would mean to one of these little fellow-countrymen 

of yours 

TAKE Ten Shillings (that is all) from your pocket 
and send it to the address below. 

That is how you can make a holiday for one cf London's 

slum children ! 

TEN SHILLINGS spent thus will give two whole 

weeks of unbounded joy to a boy or girl who has lived 

always in a slum and has never been a single night 

away from it. It will give health to both body an 

mind. It will give true seen to yourself, 


Add contributions will be gratfully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


and SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


How to Make a 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
B thnal 


@ 


Inquiry 
System 


Economically 
in force for 


Admini tered. 
& prevention of 


Church of England 
Waifs and Strays Society 


EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


Nearly 17,000 Destitute Children have been rescued; 
over 4,250 now under the care of the Society. 


CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 


Waifs and Strays Society, Secretary. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. | Kennington Road, S.E. 


COUPON. 


“How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Allison, “ The Quiver,” 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 


WHERE” Corner, and will try to help in any way J can. J enelose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
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MARK ALL YOUR LINN 
CASH’S 
WOVEN 


Woven on Fine Cambric Tape in fast colours, 


| SHACKLETON | 
free from the makers oF post 3/9 for ‘2 coz, 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept 102), STVLE 26. 6 
102 Fenchurch St., London,e.c, ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK ow: 
Oo tyles mt 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY. 
| 


BUY BEDSTEADS BEST 


By Getting Them Direct from Factory. @ | 


Do you know that practically ALL Be dsteads are made in Birmingham Show Rooms: 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman's hands in a_pertectls 62 MOOR ST. 
new col I also sup} BEDROOM SUITES, Q 
ROOM ‘SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, . 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you My | 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. — my fA SWOYEYEVSYEVETEDE 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
to- ated Pr POST FREE). 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 


- PURE BLOOD 


| Pure Blood and a Clear Skin are 
impossible when the Liver, Stomach 
| and Kidneys are sluggish or u 
Holloway’ Pill are exactly what 1s 
needed centle but thorough corrective. 


They regulate the biliary secretions and 


promptly cure He adaches and Indigestion, 


Teacher: ‘Why is the best Lemon Cheese called Laitova?”’ H O L LO WAY’ * 
Mabel: ‘‘ Because you ‘lay it over’ bread like butter.” 
Teacher: “A good answer, but not the one 1 want.” PILLS & OINTMENT. 
Johnnie: “Because it is made from milk and eggs— 
Lait-milk, Ova-eggs.”” 
Teacher: “Excellent.” Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction 
Willie: (sotto voce): ‘So is— | with the Pills, is unmatched asa Skin Cure, 


blotches, 
| speedily remove dishguring 


sure 
pimple ind blackheads, It is a sul 
| edy for Obstinate Sores and Old Wounds, 
| ete., 
ws W 


vell as for Rheumatism, Lumbag 


while in cases of Chest and Throat Tt ubies 
Corn (Meese It vives almost mack 


! 
il relief, Prices! 


init ment. | 
and 2 ) per bo of Pill or pot of O1nt | 


GLEAR SKIN 
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In Jars 64d., 34d., 2d., &c. 
Sutcliffe G@ Bingham Ltd. 


34 ornbrook, _Manchester. 
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Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 


Scotch-made Boots 
for the Children 


You can’t stop children wearing 
boots out quickly. The only thing 
to do is to buy them boots that will 
not wear out f90 quickly. Healthy, 
vigorous boys and girls require good 
solid footwear. 
Scotch-made 
footwear is the 
best in the 
world. 


This is a Maid’s Gibson 
stvle Shoe. specially 
made to look smart with- 
out any sacrifice of the 


The Best Treatment 


for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
sealp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair, 
remove crusts, seales and dandruff, and 
promote the growth and beauty of the 
hair of women, the following special 


strength so necessary in 
Children’s Shoes; open 
front with large lace 
holes to take broad laces. 
Prices: 


V stnart and 


hilt or shert rhese treatment has been found most effective. 
stron hoes, made with the On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
is bevend care,” and will all around, then begin at the side and 
usage they're likely to get. make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
dizes—7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 1, 


ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole sealp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the sealp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water, Shampoos 


larger 


orwells 
Perth’ Boots 


This illustration shows our‘ Queen” alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
lace, but for women's hair once or twice a 
month is generally suflieient for this 
fit wear W Upper spectal treatment, Men may apply Cuti- 


cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefer- 
ably at night, as often as necessary to 
keep the sealp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making the toilet. 

Sold everywhere, Samples with 32-p, 
book, free from nearest depot: Newbery, 
27 Charterhouse Sq., London; R. ‘Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., 


cs—4, 5, 6. 6/6; 
7, °, 6/44 » 10, 7/6. 


Send for owr new Miustrated 


Catalogue. 


Remember, we guarantee you 
absolute and complete satistaction 
Or your money returned in full, 


D. NORWELL & SON, Trust 


Family Boot Stores, 


Cape Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Cal- 
Perth, Scotland. cutta and Bombay; Potter C. Corp., 
Established over 100 years Boston, US. AL Tender-faced men 


should use Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick, 
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Your health and the health of the children depend upon it, 
is the Pure Custard 


and contains a rich store of real nutri- 
ment upon which the children thrive. 


Do not accept inferior substitutes. The same 
money will buy the genuine BIRD'S Custard 
with its delicious flavor and creamy richness. 

Try it to-day ! 
A trial is simplya revelation. 

Since 1837 the wonderful quality of 
Bird's Custard has reigned supreme. 


Sold in Id. pkts., 4d. and 74d, 
a boxes, and new large 84d. tins. 


WY 


Ice-cold Drinks 
in Blazing Heat ! 


from a Vacuum 
Fla k. Cold liquid keep ld 
for days. Buy a 
Ila k and lau h at the sun. 


name lherm warar 
~@® Sold by Stores, lronmongers, 
Jewellers, Chemists, and olhers. 
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INDIGESTION | Delightfully Soothing & Refreshing 


anon during the changeable weather 
the primary cause of most of the ills to which of Autumn. 


We are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- BEET AM'S 
H 


lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
lumber of complaints, 


WLPTONS VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


coe the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
and give tone to the whole system. 
fadache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 


orders, and This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 
WELPTON’S PURIF meer ie” Roun. 
And Temember there is FYING PILLS. Pn Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAN. 
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MRS. MACKIRDY’S SHELTER FUND. 
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SCOTT’S PLOT NOT TO BLOT. | 
There was a young fellow named Scett, | 
Who made a most horrible blot; 
Lost his temper, and then— 
Bought ONOTO the Pen 
And all ‘writing-troubles’ forgot. 
Th ‘OT the Pen that fills itself in a flash from any 
Ask for Th ONOTO is t ratches nor splutters. | 
ink supply, cannot leak, never seraten 
ONOTO Price 10/6 and upwards, of all stationers, jewellers ane 
INK — best stores, Booklet about the Onoto Pen tree on apphicatiey ® | 
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ROYAL VINOLIA TALCUM POWDER 


Royal Vinolia Taleum Powder is perfect for 

Nursery use, keeping baby fresh, cool and happy 

and by its soothing qualities promoting rest and 

good temper. Older users also will find Royal 

Vinolia Talcum Powder delightlul for the Toilet 

—so comlorting and refreshing well as 
absorbent and antiseptic. 


In Handsome Tins of Wedgwood Design - I1/- 


VINOLIA CO. LTD... London & Paris 
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the most effective and desirable treatment for ANAEMIA or POORNESS of BLOOD.” 


For Men, Women. and Children. Dainty, Palatable, Non-constipating. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL Iron ‘Jelloids’ are a domestic remedy. They are so well spoken of and 
rescribed by Medical Min that they have ot Me a houschold necessary. 
hey are an excellent tonic restcra‘ive and give marvellous results in 

ANZEMIA. Try them for just a fortnivht, and you will be both pleased 

and surprised how wonderfully well they make you feel in so short a time, 


Miss R. Ovenpern, Station Crossing, Aylesford, Kent, writes 
ist say just a few words of the benefit I have derived from taking Iron 
* Jelloids.’” 1 was anwmic for 
greatly improved. Lam pleased to say Lam n 


several years; even after tal 


taking Iron * Jelloids’ as a tonic after influenza. I have so recomme . 
success In 


to several of my girl-friends, and Iron * Jelloids’ have pr oved a 


Case, 
Hundreds of similar letters received, 


Festival of Empire. 


A fortnight’s trial (price 1/12) will convince you. 


THE RELIABLE TONIC 


HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS’ ARE SOLD ber, 1912 
For Adults Iron * Jelloids* No. 2, COUPON 139 £ eit No. 1 _« 
Price 1/1) and 2/9 A fortnight's treatment tl Dt Sp 
TONIC FOR MEN, Iron Jelloids* with fone on recent of 1/2 
Quinine, No. 2a, 1 and 2/9 be N ber by 
For Children ... Iron Jelloids* No. S.S.) 
Price and 2/6 THE ‘JELLOID’ CO, (Dept. 139 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 76 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


Fil 1D) — Thanks to lron‘ Jeloids’ am strong enough to get away t car.” 

S/ ) / can quite endorse that, my dear La var d to leave ng 

THIRD 1PV—" lle realy ought to take thent now, then we shail ail veap double benefit from 
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Dr. Andrew Wilson says :— 
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Road 


A Story of Art and Love 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


‘ k in) Peelstord 


WOeCh 


hal 


betore 


been for oa 
deter 
uned on the subject ot hi reat picture 

whind country had 
attracted him, but 
coverth hill with 
secarted sides and vloom-haunted re 


iniluenes 


interest, and the echoes of an histori 


t wave helped to excite his imayvina 

Une feature of local interest in particular 

nated him-—a green causeway throuvh 
ither that wo Lal the preeipit 

les of Glen Rat ind 

1 the ‘Chief Road It had once been 

rt-cut of the Lintor f Carshope to 

lair in t nuntain ind tu thon 
ted that so | one of the mar 

ed alive n ther would vrow on 

\ track | thundering hoots of 

treebooters could be heard at times even 


by the more credulou 


ibitant thourh the tale hacked 


Uiation 
rst day Ambrose beheld the mvysteri 
Pathway the vlen was filled with mist 
) 
the sun wa turning the erassy 
t brillant pel 


effect of the 


natural spectacle seized his 


was a study of something 


more than bindscape The commonplace 


romance of the forgotten, oT 


rather merged ino other more transeendent 


From that moment the windings 


of the road became symbolical to him. Man 
had degraded it, but he would make it a 
] 


highway to Heaven. Ile was inspired with 


his theme, and set to work cagerly to inter- 
to the world. 


taken up his 


pret his vision 
had 
Pontine” 
Low Land 


turning 


quarters in the 
a little inn in the heart of the 
township; and one evening, re- 
later than usual after 
day's painting, he was dismayed to find a 
posse 
Hitherto, thanks partly to tie 
and the untashionable nature of the 
he had had the place to himself, 


alas the 


home a long 


tranger im sion oof the cottee-room. 


time ot veal 
locality, 
But now, 
period of tsolation ove! 

The intruder, who was 
of the lone table 
he appearance of a meal 


hi irply at his 


was 
cated at one end 
evidently waiting tor 
vlaneed round 


entry. 


Iler face was pale and rather peaked ; she 
had «a wide mouth and strange, grev-green 
ey Her age might have been anything 


trom eighteen to thirty 


Ambrose withdrew with a trown, and in 


the hall came tace to face with Mrs. Leckie, 


a 

a 

ae 
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the motherly proprietress of the ‘ Tontine,’ 
bearing a laden tray. 
is she?” 
interrogatively towards the door. 
‘* Miss Shandy Caird, the artist,’’ returned 
Mrs. Leckie. ‘‘ She was here last year for 


he inquired, nodding 


a short while—a clever young lady. 
* Artist !”’ 
face clouded the more. He did not at all 
relish the brotherhood implied in the term. 
And Shandy of all names! Mrs. Leckie had 
spoken as if it were a matter of course that 
he should be acquainted with her reputation 

Shandy Caird, indeed ! 

He sauntered on into the porch. The 
cobbled street of the little town was deserted. 
At its further end was the bridge over the 
Tweed, and bevond it a vista of twilit hills. 

Somewhere in the heart of them was the 
wonderful road—the road that was to lead 
him to fame—not that this thought often 
presented itself to him. He was too true an 
artist to be influenced by considerations of 


Ambrose’s handsome, boyish 


worldly success. Of course he would wel- 
come it, if it came—chietly for his mother's 
sake. It had been a bitter disappointment 
to her when, in lieu of any other profession, 
he had resolved to dedicate his life to art. 
All the traditions of his family were against 
the choice —his training at and Oxford, 
the title that might some day be his. But, 
as far as he himself was concerned, there 
had never been any other possibility. Even 
the failures he had met with had not dis- 
couraged him Some day, somehow, the 
power within him would become articulate. 

He had hoped this last week that the 
period of probation was nearing an end, and 
that he was really about to achieve his 
masterpiece ; but that afternoon he had 
gone through one of those disillusioning 
experiences that every artist encounters at 
times. His inspiration had deserted him. He 
had questioned whether in truth he had the 
power to translate his inward visions to the 
world. And now on the head of it came 
the interruption of the stranger's presence. 

He turned ——his fellow-artist was by his 

‘(,00d-evening,”’ she said. 

Ambrose bowed stiffly. 

“ Glasgow was all fog this afternoon,” she 
continued in a politely conversational tone. 


‘Glasgow \mbrose’s dismay was evi- 
ent im his voice “You live there ?”’ he 


added apologetically the next moment. 


She laughed. 

x [ do more—I earn my living there,” she 
said. ‘I give painting lessons.” 

A stab of remorse shot through the young 
man’s chivalrous soul ; shame for his former 
contempt of her pretensions overcame him, 

“ By Jove! that must be difficult,” he 
said. 

‘All trades are tedious,” she returned 
lightly. ‘ And you?” 

There was no hint of rudeness in the 
question. She was simply interested and 
too unconventional to conceal the fact. 

“IT am a painter—at least in aspiration,” 
he replied unresentfully. 


“You have come to a good place,” she 
said. ‘* I was here last year, and——” She 


broke off, a strange gleam in her eyes that 
were turned to the distant hills. “ Have 
vou found anything ? ”’ she concluded, bring- 
ing her gaze back to his face. 

Ambrose hesitated. The story of his great 
discovery was too sacred to tell to any 
stranger—even to this girl with the clear 
eyes and compelling manner. 

‘““T must confess I am smitten with the 
he retorted conventionally. “ You 


place, 
know it well 

Every inch.” 

And are you going to paint?” he 
queried. 

She nodded. ‘* | have come for that.” 

‘* Well, there is room for both of us,” he 
added, laughing 

‘For me there is only one subject,” she 
said quickly 

Ambrose glanced at her, struck by the 
sudden earnestness of her tone. Hitherto 
he had been impelled rather by courtesy than 
interest in carrying on the conversation. 
He would not let her see that he realised 
anything unusual in her mode ot address 

But now for the first time a more personal 
note obtruded itself, yet he hesitated to 
question her further, 

The next moment, as if ashamed of the 
betraval of feeling, she turned away. 

“* Good-night,”’ she said, with a little un- 
concerned laugh. ‘Ll get up so early im 
these parts that I have to make up my sleep 
at the beginning of the night,” and she 
sauntered back across the hall. 
standing whele she 


Ambrose remained 
He was 


had left him for some time longer. 
sense almost of flatness for 
1g fresh and 


conseous Of a 


lowing her departure, Somethir 
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THE THIEF’S ROAD 


strong and vivid seemed to have been with- 
iawn from his environment. 

He had met many women, but never one 
quite so independent as his late companion. 
Yet there was nothing mannish or un- 
yomanly about her to offend his chivalrous 
instincts. If his solitude was to be inter- 
rupted, he reflected thankfully, he could not 
have chosen a less distracting type of inter- 
loper. Then his thoughts turned again to the 
absorbing subject of his picture. 

Already the languor of the afternoon 
seemed to have passed away. A fresh zest 
was stirring within him. He looked forward 
eagerly to his work on the morrow. 

But alas for his hopes. When the morn- 
ing dawned a white mist lay thick over the 
land. 

“No painting out of doors to-day,” 
crumbled Ambrose as he peered out of his 
window in a vain attempt to catch a glimpse 
of the distant hills. 

It was doubly disappointing, as the im- 
pulse of power felt overnight still remained. 
He had planned such a day of advance- 
ment, and now to be frustrated by a mere 
freak of climate. 

On descending to the coffee-room, he 
found that his fellow-traveller had break- 
fasted an hour previously and started out 
for the day, taking her luncheon with her. 
This was carrying independence a little too 
far. What could a woman want wander- 
ing over the hills on such a day by herself ? 
Anything might happen to her—a fall from 
a cliff, or a twisted ankle, to say nothing of 
such dread results as pneumonia or similar 
complaints 

Ambrose remembered her slight, almost 
tragile physique. The next moment he had 
dismissed the thought impatiently. What 
were Miss Caird or her concerns to him ? 
He shut himself into the room that had 
been converted into a temporary studio, and 
worked hard all morning on studies for the 
great picture. But the promise of the 
earlier hours was not fulfilled, and at lun- 
cheon he emerged, spent and irritable, and 
inclined to wish he had never seen Peels- 
tod or its alluring environment. 

The mist was denser than ever, but he 
tesolved to walk off his ill-humour. He 
would make his way to Glen Rath and see 
if any fresh inspiration was to be gathered 
‘rom the road in its new, strange aspect. 

Valike the first occasion on which he had 


viewed it, no gleam of sunshine penetrated 
the mist. An impenctrable wall of vapour 
met him at the entrance to the glen, and it 
was only step by step that the grassy track 
he was following revealed itself to him. Still 
he persevered. There was a certain fascina- 
tion in the exploit. He seemed the one 
animate thing in a world of white darkness. 
Mutfied sounds reached his ears at times: 
the bleating of sheep on some higher slope 
of the mountains, the fainter tinkle of a burn 
in the glen beneath. 

Suddenly, as he was rounding a bend in 
the road, a figure stepped out of the mist 
in front of him. It was his fellow-artist. 

“Miss Caird!”’ he exclaimed. 

She was all aglow with enjoyment and 
vitality—the quaint waterproof hood that 
framed her face gave it an almost elf-like 
effect. 

“T have been to Carshope,”’ she affirmed, 
with the Thieves. Listen,” holding up 
her hand; “can you not hear them?” 

Then as Ambrose bent his head obedi- 
ently, she laughed. 

“How absurd—I only imagine sometimes 
when I am by myself that I hear the hoofs.” 

“And you have been out here all day ?”’ 
he questioned curiously. A sudden realisa- 
tion of the power of her inward resources 
had dawned on him, contrasting with his 
own dissatisfied mental condition of the 
morning. 

She nodded. 

**T had luncheen in a corrie near Carshope, 
and I am going to have tea with the herd’s 
wife down there,’’ pointing into the sea of 
vapour beneath them. ‘‘ Her cottage is 
beside the burn. She would be glad to see 
you too, I am sure,” gazing at Ambrose in 
her frank, friendly way. 

He accepted the proffered invitation 
gratefully. Already the clouds seemed to 
have dispersed from his mind—there was 
something infectious in his companion’s 
enjoyment. 

“The path joins the road a little below 
she said, placing herself in front of 


here,”’ 
him. “It is very steep.’ 

Ambrose masterfully insisted on leading 
the way. At first she demurred, appar- 
ently a little surprised at such consideration 
from a member of the opposite sex ; but his 
firmness overcame her, 

The herd’s wife gave them a hospitable 
welcome. She was a slender, shy-eyed 
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THE QUIVER 


woman, and appeared a little constrained at 
first by Ambrose’s presence ; but the young 
man’s charm and frankness soon put her 
at her ease. He was struck by the wistful 
affection of the gaze she turned on his 
companion. Evidently friend- 
ship was a pot ntial factor in her solitary 


life. 


Shandy’s 


And now will you tell me the subject of 
your picture?” the girl inquired a little 
later, when, tea being over, their hostess 
had retired into the farther end of the shiel- 
ing, leaving the pair alone. She had seated 
herself on a low stool before the fire; and to 
Ambrose, leaning against the high mantel 
above her, the question had somehow an 
inevitable sound. ‘There are such moments 
in our lives when the spell of a sudden 
intimacy surprises our reserve, and time 
and place and circumstance seem to abet 
the betrayal of confidence. 

For a moment he hesitated, gazing down 
upon her, a half-smile on his boyish face ; 
then all at once in a burst of enthusiasm he 
began. 

At the first mention of the road the girl 
paled ; but her hand, with the long, slende1 
fingers, was held between her and the fire, 
and Ambrose failed to notice the change. 
It is doubtful 
Observed it in any case 
he with his theme, 

He had lost all memory of his environ- 


whether he would have 
sO engrossed Wad 


ment or his 
thraldom of art was upon him 


companion’s presence The 
the mystery 
and symbolism with which his imagination 
had endowed his subject echoed through the 
broken sentence until at last the whol 
wonderful conception was visioned forth 


before the girl crouching silently at = his 
feet. 

‘You think it absurd, fantastic, un 
real Iie broke off suddenly, coming 
back to consciousne of her presence 

There wa lence for a moment. 


‘ho.”" he aid and her voice had a 
strange, rasping sound ; “I think it Js great 
-evervthing vou have imagined and 
more.’ She broke off 

Ambrose bent down towards hei his 
dark eves aglow. 


‘You have fe 


She returned 


t it he exclaimed cagerly 


is look for a moment, then 


pushing back the tool tarted to her teet 
I—I cannot tell, he said. ‘So many 
idea uggest themselve to mit In these 


oe the air is full of romance.” She was 
ooking round hurriedly 
things as she spoke. 
But as Ambrose reflected upon her answer 
later on in the smoking-room at the 
there came no doubt of her 
sincerity. She had truly understood his 
meaning, of that he was certain. What a 
wonderful power of sympathy she had 


exhibited || With any other woman he would 


lontine,”’ 


have been regretting the confidence long ere 
this, but there was something about this girl 
that made it seem legitimate and natural. 

Meanwhile, in the room above him, Shandy 
was also reviewing the events of the after- 
noon, though with very different emotions 
She had drawn forth a portfolio from one 
of her trunks and was kneeling before it 
silently examining its contents. There was 
a curious, strained expression in her eyes 
as she scanned each of the studies in tum 
One subject repeated itself in all—trun- 
phant, despite the variations of colour and 
The ambition of the artist was 
evidently focused on some great major 


treatment. 


achievement 
As she came to an end she swept the 
scattered attempts into a before 
her with a little impassioned gesture, 
“He will succeed,” she said, very low. 
must succeed 


During the days that followed the adver 
ture in Glen Kath, Ambrose experienced 4 
veritable recrudescence of powel Hand and 
will seemed inspired, working together as it 
were almost outside his consciousness. He 
was filled with awe and wonder at the skill 
of his own portrayals, dreading the moment 
when the inspiration might desert him again 
In this fear he allowed no outside interest 
to interfere with his work. Every hour ot 
davlight was made use o! and in the long 
twilight evenings he would dwell ray turously 
on the growing wonder to the sympathetu 
ears of his tellow-artist 

The personal note that had threatened 
their intercourse for a brief moment mm the 
herd’s cottage had sunk out of sight agam 
obfiterated by the all-dominating powel ol 
art. Omnee truck by a remembrance 0! her 
own ambitions, he turned to her compune 
tioushy 

say, vou havent 
yourself yet. Why don’t you make a st 
hook her head. 


done any painting 
alt: 


Was 
door 
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low, 


“She had drawn forth a portfo.io from one of her trunks and was kneeling before it, silently 
examining its contents.” 


“Thave changed my mind. I shall do no 
painting while | am here.” 

Ambrose’s face assumed a serious ex- 
pression, 

“That's not the right spirit,”” he remarked 
udicially. “You never know when. the 
lame will kindle.” 

She gazed at him curiously for a moment, 
then averted her eyes, ; 

“Don't you realise that there are cripples 
i other spheres than the physical ?’’ she 
questioned in a low voice. ‘‘ The maimed, 
the halt, the blind—endowed with only a 
half-power, Perhaps I am one of them.” 

Ambrose was silent. It was the probable 
truth of her words that hurt him. 

“You have been so splendid and encourag- 
ing to me,”’ he burst forth impulsively. ‘I 
believe I should have done half I have 

you. | shall never forget it 


But the girl had ri en from her chair and 
moved quickly across to the door. 


4 
Don’t,” she cried, turning as she reached 


it. ‘‘ You have always been sincere. Don't 
spoil everything.” 

rhere was a wry attempt at laughter on 
her lips, though her face was very pale. The 
next moment he heard her flying feet on 
the stairs. 

He was no little perplexed at her out- 
burst, and lit a pipe to help himself to its 
understanding. For some time he remained 
silently pondering on the riddle of feminine 
psychology, but gradually the old dominion 
asserted itself, and as he watched the smoke 
wreaths curl upwards it was not Shandy’s 
pale face he saw, but visions of a great 
parable without words that was growing 
into beauty under his hands, and was to 
bring a wonderful message to all the world. 

rhe following afternoon he was seated as 
usual before his easel in Glen Rath, working 
up some cloud effects for the picture, when 
a sudden shower swept over the glen. He 
was luckily within reach of the herd’s cot- 
tage, and made a dash at once for shelter. 

It was not his first visit to the place since 
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THE QUIVER 


had taken several opportunities of improv- 


the memorable afternoon of the mist. 


ing his acquaintance with the herd’s wife, 
and her for little 
had given him almost as high a place in her 


gratitude his attentions 
regard as his fellow-artist. 

“Miss Shandy was here yesterday,” she 
said, when she had exhausted her inquiries as 
to his welfare. ‘‘ She seems changed of late.” 


Ambrose started, turning round from the 


open doorway of the shieling where he was 
watching the progress of the shower with 
knitted brows. 

Changed—what do you mean?” he 
said. The herd’s wife shook her head. 


“ T canna explain, sir,”’ she said, with her 
wistful smile ; but 


telling.” 


when you love anyone 
it's easy 
Ambrose was silent. 
His compunction of the previous even- 
he had not 
it off entirely since, and 


ing had rushed over him again 
been able to shake 
there was no doubt that his work that after- 
noon had suffered 
last had 


was laboured, his 


rhe spontaneity of the 
his touch 
inspiration uncertain, 


few days been lacking, 


Phroughout the homeward walk a sense 
of resentment mingled with his other sen- 
sations. Why should he take upon himselt 


the re sponsibility of his fellow-artist’s whims 
and peculiarities ? 


Nevertheless, his first Inquiry on entering 


the hall of the “ Tontine ’’ was for Miss Caird. 

“She went away soon after luncheon,” 
said Mi Leck She said she was tired 
of Peelsford. Ay, she takes sudden fancies.” 

Ambrose muttered a cursory acknowledg 
ment of the statement, and passed on inte 
the studio It was filled with a grey hght 
Che cloaked eascl in the window had a ghostly 
look H{e crossed straight over to it, and 
drew back the curtain from the canvas. 

For a long time he remained gazing 
fixedly at the picture \ strained, startled 
expression was growing in his eyes Phe 
wonder of the delineation struck him atresh 
as if seen for the first time but the sense 
of ownership, of personal identity with the 
conception, was fadin he seemed to be 
viewing the work of another's hands 

All at onee he turned away 

Shandy he ud in a low voice 

Shandy 

the darkening room oa 
i ‘ nee hall without 
thie veant porch, th deserted cottee-room 


struck a chill to his heart, but he would not 
vield to the weakness. P 

With hasty ste ps he recrossed the room 
flinging open the door. As he did So, beeen 
fac e to face with a stranger, who was stand. 
ing, hat in hand, in the centre of the hall, 


evidently waiting for the 


appearance of 
someone, 

“Could you kindly tell me, sir, whether 
Miss Caird is in the hotel?” he inquired 
eagerly at sight of Ambrose. 

The young man halted, his disapproving 
eyes taking in every detail of the other's 
appearance—the ill-cut suit, the florid tie 
the would-be assurance of the demeanour. 
I believe Miss Caird has left Peelsford,” 
he retorted coldly. 

A blank expression crossed the stranger's 


face 

‘But I letter from her the day 
before yesterday in which she said nothing 
of returning to Glasgow,” he blurted. “ The 
holidays last 


had a 


a fortnight longer.” 

In his eagerness the homely speech be- 
traved itself. There was no mistaking hi 
habitat. 

Ambrose’s handsome brows contracted the 
Who was this uncouth specimen of 
boast such intimacy 
Not a relative surely 
Was he a 


more, 


manhood who could 
with his fellow-artist ? 
would have stated the fact. 


or he 


friend, or something more 

‘1 am the drawing-master at Miss Bail’s 
Academy, where Miss Caird teaches paint- 
ing,” the other, tone 
searcely veiled importance. “ Of course, she 
is far, far above me in her art.” There was 
the eager admission 


continued in a 


something pathetic im 
ot She has more than talent 


she has s the world will recognise 


miecriority 
gens, a 
some day.” 

He said ‘worrld,” 
engrossed to notice the peculiarity. 

May I ask, sir, she has progressed 
with het at his voice dropping 
almost unconsciously to a lowet key. 

* Work She hasn't touched a brush,” 
retorted Ambrose, with 
lhe blue, light-lashed eyes grew round 


but Ambrose was too 


how 


ore work 


vehemence. 


astonishment 
she 
last yeal 
putting by every penny she could save on 

thought and spoke and 


this time 
dreamed of but her great subject 


the Phuet 


with 
* But 


hes 


here for that purpose 
she has been full of it 
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“When at last he reached the landing and rang the bell, it was Shandy 
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THE QUIVER 


“The Thief's Road!’’ Ambrose’s voice 
had a hollow sound as he re-echoed the 
words. His young, handsome face had 
grown suddenly old and haggard. 

“Ves 
familiar with it,’’ continued the drawing- 
master obliviously, ‘“ though I have never 
seen the actual place. Very beautiful they 
were, and as she said nothing of the picture 
in her letter I thought I would just run 
down and pay her a surprise visit. I am as 


her studies have made me quite 


interested in its success as she is herself.’ 

The undercurrent of self-consciousness in 
the admission must have been patent to 
the most unobservant, but Ambrose scarcely 
heard the words. Another voice was ringing 
in his ears—the eager, magnetic tones of a 
girl’s voice, so full of hope and promise : 
“For me there is only one subject.” 

rhat was on the first evening of their 
acquaintance, and she had not touched a 
brush since. 

No wonder the herd's wife had said she 
of love had been 
able to see what he, in his blind egotism, had 


was changed rhe eves 
failed to discern—the cost of the sacri- 
fice. But why had she kept silent ? What 
impulse had prompted her in the cottage 
that day as she listened to his avowal ? 
Ife remembered now the strained intensity 
f her attitude as he poured forth his ambi- 
tions, her silence on the homeward way, and 
her subsequent behaviour—the encourage- 
ment and sympathy he had accepted as a 
right, scarcely acknowledging how much it 
had counted for in his success. 

With a muttered excuse he turned back 
into the studio, shutting the door behind 
him. The idea that had dimly suggested 
itself to him as he stood before the easel a 
few minutes previously had — suddenly 

umed definite shape in his mind, 

\ vision of his work before and after 
Shandy's advent was present before him— 
the halting, laboured efforts of the first 
week, contrasted with the era of power that 
had followed She was the source of his 
inspiration. Without her the canvas before 
him would have contained only the broken 
promise that had distinguished all his formet 
attempt and in his vain conceit he had 
attributed his suecce 

(Genius ! No, that belonged to her. 
Had not her triend, the 
poken of her art in those term 


to the awakening of 


drawing-mastes 


With the thought of the stranger came 
anger came 

the remembrance of his unceremonions by 
haviour. He had left him standir 


ng in the 
hall with scarcely a word of ay : 


ology, Doubt- 
waiting patiently for 
someone more communicative 


less he was there still, 


to appear; 
but when he opened his door to go jp 
search, there was no sign of anyone outside 

A few minutes later he inquired of Mrs. 
Leckie, and was informed that the stranger 
had taken the first train back to Glasgow. 

“He only came after Miss Caird, and 
when he found she had left he was off at 
once,” she informed him with an unmis- 
takable twinkle in her eyes. 

Somehow the inference jarred on Am- 
brose's sensibilities. The whole atmospher: 
of Peelsford had become suddenly dis- 
tasteful to him. It was like a desert place 
Now that the spell of his work was broken 
nothing remained 

Well, he could leave it when he pleased ; 
but not until he had scen his fellow-artist 
again and made what restitution he could 
for the unwitting wrong he had done her. 

The determination brought the first gleam 
of comfort to his mind. To-morrow he would 
set forth on his penitential journey. 


It was a very pale, though resolute, Am- 
brose who alighted at the Glasgow terminus 
the following morning. He had_ purpose! 
told no one at the ‘ Tontine”’ of his inten- 
tions, trusting to procure the girl's address 
from her employer. Nor were his hopes 
disappointed. The obliging maid-servant 
at Miss Bail’s made no difficulty about 
supplying him with the information, and 
a few moments later he was speeding ¢ast- 
ward in a taxi to the unfashionable locality 
where his fellow-artist lived. 

The house was one of a row of tall flats 
and Shandy's rooms were on the top floor 
Ambrose battled with the certainty ol dis- 
appointment as he mounted the long flights 
she would have gone out 
But when at last he 
rang the bell, it 


of stone stairs ; 
for the day, ot course. 
reached the landing and 
was Shandy herself who opened the door. 
She was enveloped ina painting overall, and 
held a brush in one hand. 

At sight of her visitor every particle ol 
An expression 
; but Ambros¢ 


colour deserted her face. 


almost of tear cros sed her eyes 
put out his hand 


‘Let me come in he said, and hus vole 
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THE THIEF’S ROAD 


yas stern and low; “there is so much to 


” 


sav. 
In 
a little studio. 


and stick on a chair. 
“Now,” he said, turning to the girl, 


But her back was to him. She had escaped 
to the farthest recess of the window. 

“Why did you not tell me that the road 
yas yours?” he went on in a stern voice, 
as she remained silent; ‘“‘that I was a 
trespasser—worse, a thief?” 

At the last word she glanced round, and 
there was a laugh on her lips. 

“True to tradition,” she said; “ but it 
is absurd—I could never have succeeded 


silence she turned and led the way to 
Ambrose laid down his hat 


with it as you did 

[hat is for the public to decide, on some 
future occasion,”’ he affirmed. ‘‘ The point 
is that you found it first, yet you allowed 
me to appropriate the idea. You did more 
—you helped me, you inspired me. How 
you inspired me! It was only after you 
had gone that I realised what I owed to you. 
Everything ’’—flinging out his hands—‘ the 
picture is yours,” 

“Hush!” she cried, and her face was 
contracted with pain. ‘It would have 
spoiled both our chances if I had told you, 
You would have given up the idea and | 
could not have gone on with it knowing 
that I had destroyed your hopes,” she fal- 
tered, “so I did the next best thing—l 
tried to help vou. If LI succeeded, it is 
reward enough,” turning quickly to the 
window. 

Ambrose was silent for a moment. 

“Yes, you succeeded,”’ he said, in a low, 


vehement tone; ‘nothing can undo what 
we have done /ogether.”’ 

She winced at the emphasis on the last 
word. 

“T realised it last night when I was look- 
ing at the picture,”’ he continued in the same 
low tones. ‘‘ You and I there on the can- 
vas—your thoughts, your ideals interwoven 
with mine. I would have destroyed it,’ 
with a sudden fierce intonation, “ but for 
that.” 

She had turned quickly as he finished, 
and faced him with scornful eyes. 

“How can you even dare to say such a 
thing ?”’ she cried. “If you had done 
that—oh, if you had done that —_— 
broke off, covering her face with her hands. 

He moved a step or two nearer her. 

“Shandy,” he said, “does it mean so 
much to you?” 

She shuddered. 

“It means everything,” she said. 

“Then you want me to finish the pic- 
ture?” 

She tore her hands from her face. 

“Of course, of course I do,”’ she cried. 

Ambrose had grown very pale ; his eyes 
were fixed on her. 

“I can only do it if you will help me, 
he said doggedly. 

But she shook her head. 

‘*T have done all | can.” 

Ife was silent for a moment. 

“Don't you see that we are only at the 
beginning ?"’ he burst forth suddenly, a 
glow of inspiration illuminating his face. 
‘There is all the road for us to travel— 
together.” 
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By A. J. R. ROBERTS 


(With Photographs 


eeeneae's the chief charm of roaming 

over the remoter northern parts of 
the British Isles hes in the constant sur- 
prises afforded by the discovery of lochs 
and tarns in all manner of unexpected 
places. It is not merely that on breasting a 
mighty hill a vista of some majestic loch, 
studded perhaps with islets and fringed with 
pine forests, bursts suddenly on the view ; 
but ofttimes high up in the mountains them- 
selves the wanderer chances on a lonely 
tarn, mirroring the hills in whose bosom it 
les and enshrining at abysmal depth the 


image of the sun. 


Ripples and Repose 
Or, with ftretful change of mood, the 
smooth surface is puckered and wrinkled by 
a thousand glittering ripples as the breeze 
Shivers through the reeds and the wailing 
peewits wheel around in perfect harmony 
with limitless space and unbroken solitude 
everywhere the eye tinds fresh delights, 
wandering over wastes of rugged moorland 


brown heather and grey lichen-clad stone 


by the Author) 


or swiftly following the fantastic contour 
of the hills thrown up against the sky ; but 
nowhere, till it rests on one of these stretches 
of water, does it find repose. 

Is it merely that some innate craving for 
the artistic is satisfied, or does it date from 
the era when all life came forth from the 
water? For though it has established 1t- 
self upon the land in an infinite variety ot 
form, in none has it been able to sever the 
connection, and perhaps beneath the veneer 
of all our civilisation there is the instinctive 
fecling that water even yet spells life. 

Certainly it is such to the wild creatures 
which here find their home. Passing ove! 
the bare nill-sides, you cannot fail to be 


struck by the apparent absence of the higher 
forms of lite 
Here and there a curlew may tse from 


is_ still a 
a hill-top—while— the intruder is. still 
the alarm 


quarter of a mile away and, giving 
note, is speedily joined by his mate ier 
her nest in the heather, and the pal ones 
the silence with their weird cries, 
uid, tremu- 


gurleck,”’ changing soon to a liq 
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lous whimper as they glide gracefully away 
till the imaginary danger is past. 

Here and there a golden plover runs to 
meet the passer-by and, standing on a 
orassy knoll, greets him with a long-drawn 
slaintive whistle. The solitude seems to 
have entered the very soul of these moorland 
birds, and becomes articulate in their cry. 
The wheatear, or white rump, as he is 
called, strikes the only cheerful note, but 
then he is a frequenter of the roadside. 
Male and female escort you sociably a hun- 
dred yards or so along your way, flirting 
their tails and making a noise for all the 
vorld as if two stones were being struck 
tegether—‘‘ u-tick, u-tick ’’—trying to per- 
suade you that they have their nest in half 
a dozen different places, and then they flit 
back to the spot where first you saw them. 

At intervals, too, you may flush a grouse, 
which startles you as it whirs up in a flurry 
of indignation; but otherwise bird-life is 
scarce, 

The Throb of Mother Earth 

Indeed, it seems as though sufficient sus- 
tenance could not be forthcoming ; but lie 
down amongst the heather so close to 


Se 


AN OBSERVATION HUT BY THE LOCH™-SIDE. 
Guilt to conceal the observer from the shy creatures of the loch.—See page 1oig 
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Mother Earth that you fancy you can feel 
the throb of her bosom as she travails in her 
ceaseless work of creation, blot out of your 
range of vision all the surrounding expanse 
of country, and realise that for thousands 
of minute creatures the whole world could 
be encompassed by a sweep of your arm, 
and then one by one its secrets will be 
revealed. You will discover strange beetles 
of iridescent green, harmonising with the 
heather shoots ; spiders stretching gossamer 
threads over the heathery forest ; hosts of 
tiny winged insects for which the nets are 
spread ; caterpillars perhaps, affording mar- 
vellous examples of protective mimicry—all 
working out their all-important, all-suffi- 
cient, and never-ending life cycle. 

Insect food there is in plenty ; where, 
then, are the insectivorous birds ? Doubt- 
less the answer lies in the terrible exposure 
to which they would be liable on these open 
hill-sides—exposure not only to bleak winds, 
but also to the swift-winged hawk. 

The birds noted here have stronger con- 
stitutions. The grouse is practically a vege- 
tarian, and can skulk almost invisible 
on a comparatively bare patch of ground, 
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owing to its protective plumage ; the plover's 
diet 
found close to the surface of the ground, 


consists largely of grubs and worms 
and the bird’s powers of wheeling would 


baffle pursuit 


but holds his own by reason of his excessive 


The curlew is a foreigner, 


wariness, and the wheatear is always ready 


to take shelter in a hole. 


The Curlew's Nesting Habits 
It is satistactory to be able to 
recount thus for a bird's presence or absence, 
but it that 
nesting habits are somewhat of an anomaly. 
Che bird is designed by Nature to frequent 
the 
with which to probe the wet sand and mud 


always 


must be contessed the curlew's 


seashore. It has a long, sensitive bill 


for lug-worms, and 
long legs for wading 
in Shallow water, and 
one would 
that the bird 


starve on the barren 


imagine 
would 
moorlands, for one 


often tinds them 


where boggy ground 
Is scaree 

In the winter it is 
it shore bird associat 
ing with 
catehers, duntin 


and the rest Phe 


It is curious, perhaps, though natural enoyg) 
that the deer should appear at their worst 
at the time when most creatures are resplen- 
dent in bridal fur and feather. The winter 
snows drive them down from the hills into 
the lower belts of birchwoods and pines 
where they eke out a miserable existence 
In an Omnivorous state, 
the birch 


of bilberry are 


The more tender 
and 
cropped ; 
amiss, and where herds are |] 


branches of leatless shoots 


comes 
arge the keeper 
is obliged to come to their aid with sub- 


nothing 


sidies of maize 


Shaggy Creatures 

In early spring, therefore, they are gaunt, 
thin creatures, shaggy and unkempt, and 
to crown all, in March 

or early April the 

stags cast their horns, 

This happens soon or 

late, according to the 

animal's condition 

and the thorough) 
healthy 


good start of his less 


stag gets a 
fortunate brethren in 
the growth 
When one considers 
the hard, bony sub- 
stance of the fully 
developed antler, 


new 


oyster catcher re there are few things 
mains to breed, and more astonishing 
its eggs harmonise than its extraordin- 
with the sand and arily rapid forma- 
shingle. The curlew’'s ARCTIC TERN ON NEST. tion. At this time 
eggs would be con- the horn is compara- 
spicuous In such a position, but, like the — tively soft and covered with a velvety skin, 


plover's, are hard to see on the moorland, 


a fact which proves that it has, at all 
events, been a moorland breeder for count- 
less generations 

By contrast, therefore, the lochs and 


tarns are thronging with bird-life, for apart 


from populous colonies of noisy gulls and 
tern, scattered pairs of ducks, mergansers 
ind diver and perhaps a heronry, they 
ire the rendezvous of the othe speci 


Deer from the Uplands 


Even the deer from the far-away uplands 
visit them at times to quench their thirst 
eldom perhaps in summer and autumn, 
for the purest prin iter is always to be 
had at great altitudes, but certainly in spring 


i010 


beneath which the blood circulates freely. 
Indeed, the deep indentations on the antler 
are but the dried-up blood channels after 
the velvet has worn oft. 

But this process is complete the 
fresh young shoots on the heather have 
tempted the deer back to the hill-tops, where 
the air is untainted by human _ presence, 
and they gain in vigour and beauty of form, 
till on the tingling Oetober mornings the 
forth 


from 


betore 


their challenges across 
shore to shore in con- 


stags bellow 
hill loch 
SCLOUS pride of then splendid strength. 
The concentration of bird-life on the lochs 
of the showman’s happy 


and 


remind at time 
e 
family, where various predatory animals liv 
prev. 
together in harmony with thei natural pre} 


one 


ugh, 
yorst 
Dlen- 
inter 
into 
Ines, 
ence 
nder 
eper 
sub- 
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selves thus aggressively have evolved other 
methods Fhe eider duck, fo 
Which usually builds in more or less expo 
positions, constructs the nest almost entit 
of down from her own breast The walls 
are in realits flaps, and when tucked ove 
by the parent bird on leaving thy nest, 1 
eggs are not only completely hidden {j 
view, but also kept warm by a genuing 
eiderdow n coverlet. 
The Secret of the Nest 
Phat the bird performs this action int 
gently conscious appreciation of 
benefits that accrue would be difficult 
proof; but it is a fact that when cor 
pletely covered the eggs are safe from 
marauding gulls It is strange that the 
CCMMON GULL ON NEST, Jatter have not fathomed this secret, for 
many a gull has had a glorious banquet of 
Phe gulls are in overwhelming ascendancy, the eggs when but imperfectly concealed 
numerically, and tyrannise over the other and one would think that such individuals 
birds by devouring their ege whenevet would ever atter be anxious to investigate 
occasion offers; vet gulls and tern do every accumulation of  eiderdown the 
manage to rear their families at close quar- could tind Fortunately for the ducks 
ters on tiny islet 0 one would imagine however, this is not the case 
tint some Sceling of « prit de corps is de Apart trom the gulls and tern, the birds of 
veloped, unlikely as it appears that the loch and tarn are not casy of observatior 
reedy gull could ever be actuated by at close quarters, and, as cover is ofte 
finer techn scarce by the loch-side, it is frequent 
More probably it is respect for a nimbler necessary to build a small hut for th 
intavonist \ rch 
holds them in checl 
for the whole colony =| 
ot tern will) band 


tovether to ward off 


umidst i pertect 
torm fal No 
the mora tol 
to tted, tor 
Live aternal 
Instinct make 
ost timid mole 
it edt rt ( In 
ind | Cl 
misty edt 
il ed er not 
Other ! 
ibie ft cl them 
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such as is shown in the picture on 


O15. 

Shy Creatures 

ster catchers, sand-pipers, red shank, 

wks, and divers are all extremely selt- 

nscious When they know they are being 
hed. and have under such circumstances 
unlimited capacity for doing nothing 
nose gracefully for hours at a_ time. 

mily affairs are nothing if not private, 

| if you would watch the courtship 
es of the oyster catcher or the domesti 

ts of a diver, you must conceal your- 


edge to the hollow where the eggs are 
laid, you will realise how completely the 
water is its home, and be prepared for its 
wonderful prowess in swimming and diving. 
In fact, the legs are placed so far in the rear 
that the bird is almost incapable of walk- 
ing, but the gain in aquatic powers will be 
evident when it is stated that it is practie- 
ally useless to attempt to shoot one of 
these birds as it faces you. ‘The diver sees 
the flash, and is out of harm's way beneath 
the surface by the time the shots plough 
up the water where the bird was! 


EIDER DUCK BROODING. 


self effectively in some such manner as I 
have indicated, 

And when your end is attained you will 
marvel at the wonderful fitness of the birds’ 
tganisms for the work they have to perform, 
Specialisation has reached tvery high degree 
in the water bird and in none perhaps ts 
it more striking than in the diver. 

When you have watched the laborious 
progress ofa black-throated or red-throated 


It is but an example of Nature's univer- 
sal prune iple, the climination of the useless 
and the pertecting of the usetul, For, after 
all, the bird is, as someone has put it, but 
“an organism round a stomach,’ and accord- 
ing to the nature of the food and the method 
of obtaining it, so are the organs developed 
In an intinite vanety of form, and the 
marvel of creation is not more HNpressive 
in broadest and grandest outlines than 


Wer as Drop 
it propels itself on its belly up its infinite care for the minutest 
me gentle incline leading from the water’s — detail. 
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The Wooing of Aunt Jane 


By ANNIE COOK 


7 was a gloomy November afternoon, 
and Jane Dimsdale, 


looking un- 

ippy as the day itself, walked listlessly 
roads leading out of 
Letchester. She stopped on the bridge that 
crossed the railway and listened to the 
5-20 m London as it came towards 
her. An almost irresistible impulse took 
hold of her. One leap on to those rails, 
ii all the worry of this troublesome 

world would be over! At that moment 


eyclist’s bell rang out, and Jane started 


i it girl in hockey dress accosted 

er, and the 1 thundered by. 
Why, Aunt Jane, what are you doing 
ii alone here he demanded. ‘Do you 


know it’s late ? 
nd, Vil walk back with you 


You won't be in time for 


‘Jlave you had a good game, deat 
Jane asked, looking at the display of muddy 


Ripping !’’ said Ethel. ‘* Our side was 
id to-day. Three goals to nil! Jack 
I) rake t first-rate captain,” 


\\ that 1 voung fellow who came 
h you the other day ?”’ asked Jane. 
ood sort, isn’t he? I 
Aunt Jane cre you ever what the 

‘ les 
ler aunt starte perceptibly at the un- 

| 

| wean cats ago, of course when you 


explained frankly 


olo o, | can’t remem- 
Ja ttered and vlanced 
14 rise t her aunt reddened 


idfully long time a 


But you 


politely 


must have had an awful life of it, shut 
up all those years with the grandparents, 
They were terrors, too!” 

“Ethel!” her aunt expostulated. 

‘Well, they were ; it's a fact,” repeated 
Ethel. ‘And now you're left stranded, 
as mother was saying, almost without a 
farthing in the world.” 

Jane winced ; her moneyless state and 
her lost youth were forced upon her attention 
too much and too frequently of late for her 
comlort, 

“Well, I’m glad that nowadays girls 
haven't got to stay at home and look after 
other people all their lives; they can go 
out and get their own living the same 
said Ethel. ‘ I shall go away after 
It’s time I turned out; there 


boys,” 
Christmas. 
are too many of us at home.” 

Jane winced again, but roused herself to 
ask: ‘ What will Mr. Day and the Hockey 
Club say 

* Tack Day Why on earth should h 
care?” asked Ethel with her “ back wy 
as she would have phrased it. He's 
nothing to me, Aunt Jane. Why do you 
speak in that way of him?” 

‘I did not mean to speak in anv wa) 
to make you cross, dear,” Jane feebl 
apologised, 

‘Old maids are always so stupidly sent- 
mental,” Ethel murmured undet her breat 

Her aunt laughed out, laughed spon- 
tancously Ethel glanced at her a littl 
startled ; she had hardly ever heard het 
aunt laugh; then she joined im herself 


hehtly apolo etically 
in wh 
They had now reached the house In Wi 


he 
Ethel’s mother and tribe of younger brot 


rs 
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THE WOOING OF AUNT JANE 


and sisters lived. Ethel carried her bicycle 
nto the narrow, unlighted hall, and then 


door whence the 


she opened a 
nd of loud voices, and stood aside tor 
er aunt to go in first. At the head ot a 
very untidy tea-table sat Mrs. Gray, and 
round it or about the room were half a 
iozen children ranging in age from eight 
to sixteen. They seemed to be engaged in 
dint yssion that was not exactly harmonious, 


soul 


nd Miss Dimsdale shrank back. 
“Js that you, Jane?” said Mrs. Gray, 
itching sight of her. ‘‘ I wondered where 
wd gone. I’m afraid there’s no tea left. 
Make room for your aunt, Harry, and do 
make less noise ! 
Harry ungraciously made room. and Miss 
Dimsdale took the seat next he: sister. 
“There was a letter came for you by this 
iternoon’s post,"’ Mrs. Gray remarked as 
she poured some water into the teapot and 
filled a cup with some slightly brown liquid. 
I hope it is from that lady whose ad- 
ertisement I answered,"’ said Jane; *‘‘ she 
vanted a nurse-companion, you know.” 
Where did you put your aunt's letter, 
Violet said Mrs. Gray, turning to a girl 
ol fitteen 
| didn't take it; 
j0ther,”’ said Violet. 
Tid | Well, I’m sure can't remember 


you took it yourself, 


here | put it. IT shall come across it 
presently, | expect,” said Mrs. Gray. 
Jane Dimsdale glanced rather anxiously 


round the untidy room. 

“Do you think you put it among those 
letters on the mantelpiece, Grace ?”’ she 
isked. “If it is from that lady I ought to 
inswer it to-night.”’ 

Oh, [shouldn’t worry about doing that,”’ 
“You'll 


ear ol something soon enough, and I should 


said Mrs. Gray good-naturedly. 


ting you'd had enough to do with invalids 
to last you your lifetime. It was really a 
une that father didn’t leave sufficient for 
m to live upon without your having to 
tum out and work at your age.”’ 
Mrs. Gray forgot to de plore the fact that 
twas her own early, unsuccessful marriage 
her widowhood and her many children 
had helped more than anything else 
dram the parental resources very dry. 
I wish you could find the letter all the 
Jnsisted Jane with tiresome pet 
verance, as Mrs. Gray thought 
“Lost letter Aunt Jane 


asked 
1071 


Ethel, as she brought her cup round for 
her mother to refill. 

But the lost letter did not turn up 
although Ethel hunted for it on the littered 
chimneypiece and sideboard, and demanded 
sharply of the children whether they had 
seen anything of it. 

Jane, as she went out of the room, heard 
one of her young nephews remark crossly, 
“Let Aunt Jane find her silly old letter 
herself. I haven’t eaten it; you needn't 
look at me like that, Ethel.”’ 

The impossibility of staying long in this 
household of her sister's, where she had not 
even a room to herself but had to share 
Ethel’s, forced itself bitterly upon her, and 
yet her attempts at escape seemed doomed 
to futility. 

It was three days later that Mrs. Gray 
pulled the missing letter out of her work- 
basket. 

“Why, here is your letter, Jane!” she 
exclaimed, passing it across to her sister, 
who was helping to mend the family stock- 
ings. ‘‘T must have slipped it in here, | 
suppose, the other day.” 

“I'm afraid it’s no use now,” said Jane 
“It can’t be about that advertisement, 
though, tor it has been sent on trom Sward,” 
she added, as she looked at the re-addressed 
envelope. Sward was the village in which 
she had lived until a week or so previously 

is it from asked Mrs, Gray. 

As she received no answer, she looked 
inquiringly at her sister, and then she saw 
that the letter was an exciting one. Jane's 
face was flushed and her eves dilated ; some- 
how she reminded Mrs. Gray of the young 
sister of years ago, who had been so pretty 
and shy and charming betore the iron of 
fate had beaten her down and flattened het 

“Oh, Grace,”’ she said at last, don’t 
think it can be true! I don't know how 
to tell you quite.” 

“Who is it from Tet me seet” said 
Mrs. Gray with ageressive curiosity, and she 
snatched the letter from 


almost rudely 


Jane’s unwilling fingers, and spite ot 


Jane’s protests she read aloud : 


‘My prearest Miss DimMsparr, 

‘| met a man tlis morning trom yout 
neighbourhood, although | think you do not 
know him, but he told me of your having 


lost both your father and mother within tis 
last few months. | understood trom him 
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that you were still staying on at the old 
place, and I am writing to ask you if you 
will allow me to come down and see you ? 
In tact, I hardly know how to put down 
what I am in England 
only ten days longer, then I am obliged to 
Now that 

When I 


saw you a few years ago I knew it was useless 


I wish to ask you. 


return to my post in Shanghai. 
you are free, will you marry me ? 


to bother you, for you had your poor old 
father and mother both dependent on you. 
Long ago, before that, had I been a successful 
man, I should have spoken, but I could not 
voung and foolish days) ask 
you nil. I 
fear [ shall startle you by my precipitancy. 


(even in my 


to share an income absolutely 


Will you marry me on the 14th of this 
month, the day before I sail? It is the 
5th to-day. There, [ have blurted my 
question. I am writing to the rector of 


Sward. I know him slightly. The licence 
will be all right. 
thing 
power to crush me. 

‘* Yours, 


‘* FREDERICK SMERDON.” 


Forgive my taking any- 


as granted. You have it in your 


Ethel had come into the room when Mrs. 
Gray had read half-way through the letter, 
and Jane had tried hard to stop the reading 


aloud of it any farther, but Mrs. Gray was 
enjoying it too much to desist, and in a 
cheerful, loud monotone recited it to the 
end 

‘Oh, auntie, this is too killing!” ex- 


claimed Ethel, delighted. ‘' Are you going 
And is it to be on the 14th, 
Why, it’s the roth to-day. 


to have him ? 
as he wants it 
Oh, mother, was that the letter you lost ? 


‘““Well, it isn't too late, luckily,’’ said 
Mrs. Gray cheerfully. ‘' You must wire to 
him, Jane.” 

Jane did not look so charmed as her sister 
and niece appeared, In fact, she looked 
angry 

‘Give me my letter, please,” she said in 


Mrs. Gray was 
Ethel looked 
admiration ; 


a repressediy wrathful tone. 
still delightedly 
at het 

she had 


so vivid 


regarding it. 
of 
look so angry and 


aunt with a touch 


never seen het 
betore, 
said Mrs. 


Surely you won't refuse him,” 


under her eyes at Jane 
“Why, the 


you didn’t know 
Of 


Gray, looking trom 


with a puzzled au it's very 


thing tor you, just a what 


to do, or where to turn course, we're 


glad to have you—I don't mean that we 


aren't, Janie, but you know how dreadful 
wretchedly 


poor we are. And Fred Sper. 
don has got on well, I know I remember 
hearing he had got a good post under 


Government somewhere abroad ; it must 


have been China, I suppose. And if he 
does want you to marry in a hurry 


out with him 


and go 
well, you aren't like a young 
girl now, are you? And it's much better 
than having a fussy wedding; you might 
think of us a little, too. Look at the boys; 
about what'll 


them, and Mr. Smerdon will be able to give 


I worry no end become of 
one of them, at least, a helping hand.” 

“No, mother,’ put in Ethel brusquely 
‘* Aunt Jane shall think of herself and of no 
one else this once.”’ 

‘“My dear, I’m sure I want her to,” said 
Mrs. Gray. ‘ Now, 
telegram for you, and then you can write 
to-night and explain about not getting the 
letter.”’ 


Jane, let me send 


please don't interfere. I'll write 
myself, thank you,’’ said Jane, standing 
stiffly, her cheeks red and_ her eyes still 
flashing with anger. ‘‘ You need not be 


afraid, Grace. I will not stay to trouble 
you, even if I do not take this—this situa- 
tion,”’ and the letter at 


length from her sister, Jane went out of the 


having recovered 
room with an indignant mien foreign to h 
Mother, Mr. Smerdon 
asked Ethel, as soon as her aunt had gone 
‘* His father was old Lawyer Smerdon, ot 
Sward, who quarrelled with your grand: 
father. Fred was a nice young fellow, | 
remember, didn't get 
believe old 
Anyhow 


who is. this 


on 


Mr 


years ago; he 
with his father, but I 
Smerdon had a tearful temper. 
was said they quarrelled, and I know Fred 
went away, and we never saw anything ot 
[ wonder when Jane can have 
seen him? [ hope he won't think her dread- 
fully aged,”’ added Mrs. Gray a little wist- 
“It was father’s and mother's ill- 
She is tour years 
[ shall be torty 


him atter. 


fully. 
nesses that wore her out 
younger than I and 
next month, but you wouldn't think she 


am, 


was younger, would you ?’ 
‘* No, wouldn't,” 
“but then take life 
I wonder if Il have him 
added, harking back to the interesting 
writer of the letter 
“Well, she ll be 


agreed Ethel ; 


you 
easily, mother 


you 
che though : 


she 


very foolish she 


it we 
fully, 
Smer- 
mber 
inder 
must 
if he 
id go 
oung 
etter 
night 


WS 


“In spite cf Jane's protests she read aloud, 


*. . . Will you marry me on the 14th of 


this month?’” 


doesn’t,” said Mrs, Gray. “ But Jane 
always was a fool.’’ 
Jane came in late for tea again. Ethel 


guessed it had taken her a long time to 
inswer that letter, and then she had 
evidently been to the post with it herself, 
Mrs. Gray was obviously almost bursting 
vith curiosity as to how affairs were going, 
but, with wonderful self-control, she forbore 
” ask any questions at the crowded tea- 
table. Jane's expression was perhaps for- 
idding also 

‘It’s Tuesday to-day,’’ remarked Ethel 
suddenly, a propos of nothing, as it seemed. 
Friday will be the 14th.” 

Her aunt looked frightened at the remark, 
ind Ethel wished she had not blurted it 
rset felt quite compunctious about the 
publicity ot her aunt's affairs. ‘‘ It must 
© so frightfully horrid to have everybody 
poking their noses into one’s little affairs 
ot the heart,” she said to herself. 
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When she retired to her room that het 
aunt shared that night, she found the latter 
already in bed. She thought at first that 
she was asleep until the sound of a little 
caught-in breath told her that her aunt was 
crving. 

“Oh, auntie dear, don’t!” she 
kneeling down and throwing her arm across 
* Are you worry- 
I’m sure 


said, 


the quivering shoulders. 
ing about that tiresome man ? 
he isn’t worth it.’’ 

* I’m too old. He won't want me when 
he sees me!” Ethel words, 
though they came but low and jerkily. 

“What rot, auntie! He evidently does 
want you,” she said soothingly. 

“It is six years since I] saw him. Think 
of that, dear—six years!’ she explained 
between her catching breaths. 

“Well, you are the same woman, I 
suppose,” said Ethel, kindly matter-of-fact. 
“You into somebody 


caught the 


haven't changed 
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fferent as tar as | know. Will Mr. Smer- 

m come to-morrow, do you think ?”’ 

But Jane made no answer, 

The next morning there was a telegram 
for Miss )imsdal Luckily it came after 
he younger members of the Gray family 


| 


1 


iad gone off to school, or there might have 
een even more excitement over it than 
here was. \ telegram is public property, 
oO Mrs. Gray telt no compunction in opening 
t, as Jane had gone out on a little errand 


tor her at the time 


Sorl mpo 


Writing Dependins 


tell your aunt when she comes in 


Iethel 
here tii telegram for her; it’ quite 
itistactor Listen!” 

And Mrs. Gray read out 


Letter just 


ible to vet 


received: many thanks. 


down to you to-day. 


| on you Friday. 


FREDERICK SMERDON,” 
Ethel’s 
ive Ictt it for auntie 


Rather curt,” comment. 


And L think I would h 


Was 


to open herself, mother; it’s rather horrid 
for het ou know 
I don't se thing horrid at all in 
t id Mrs. Gn And here is Jane! 
\ te ha for you, Jane; just 
opened it I'm vou agreed to Friday, 
deat 
() but | { aid Jane and she 
ivered the telegram 
Well, he has understood 
Mii Gray pleasantly. 
not mention Friday in my letter,” 
Jan 
What bout our clothes, Jane?” 
isked M1 Gi udden inspiration 
You | e got that black surah silk, 
t ou ‘hat something But 
thel had better with you to Ellis and 
Marti morning to see about what 
you'll want ey'll tell you at Ells and 
Martis the sort of things vou'll need in 
| ou, Grace; | am not thinking 
gett iny om clothe said Jane, 
ter and uncomfortable 
And ple don't think it is decided that 
lod, t, loritisnt 
() you'll go ail Mrs 
; Cl failing cheerfulness 
thie hole romants you 
} ‘ | ) Mr. Smerdon ha ettled 
for the wedding to be at Sward (of course, 
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I shall come and give you away, my dear 


as we have no men in our family,” 
Jane made ‘this kind 
declaration ; she only looked more wortied 
Just before tea Ethel saw her aunt dip 
out of the she did not come back 
till nearly bedtime, and Ethel, 


no response to 


house 
who had 
felt vaguely uncasy, went out into the kitchen 
and made some coffee, and took a Cup up 
to her aunt in an unprecedented access of 
thoughtfulness. 

* Auntie, you are spoiling your looks for 
Friday,” 

Jane smiled slightly, but it was rather 
heart-breaking smile, Ethel thought, 

spoilt 


she said, 


a 


her looks even more that 


night, for she never slept at all, Ethel felt 
certain 

In the morning there was a letter for Miss 
Dimsdale. Mrs. her 


sister with a large note of interrogation in 


Gray handed it to 
her attitude, which showed she was deter- 
on its contents at 
Jane appeared forced unwillingly to open 


mined knowing 
it betore her sister's inquisitive eves, but 
this time she did not let it go out of her 
own hands, as Mrs. Gray wished. 
“Well, what does Mr. Smerdon say ? 
from him? he coming 
asked Mrs 


elancing hurriedly through the 


Suppose it's 
to-day ? Gray. 


Jane was 


letter. 

‘N-o, no He has very important 
business to «do; Government — business 
But——-oh, he has arranged for Friday mon- 


o'clock at Sward Church. Oh, 


Ing at 


Grace, I can’t! 1 haven’t seen him for six 
vears.”’ 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said Mrs 
Gray, with her usual optimism; ~ you! 
have all the more to talk about. Ethel 
must find out about the trains to Sward 
I know there’s a train that gets there some- 
thing to nine, because | remember I went 


by it when father was ill. Ethel, my aeal 


I want vou to find out about the train 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘Oh, I'll see to that,’ said Ethel, who 
had just come downstatrs “ Aunt Jane, 
may I come, too?” 


harsl 
‘| don't care, said Jane, vith a harsh 
Let them ail come,’ 


so unlike her that 


laugh is you 
augh. 


The 
even Mrs. Gray looked startled tor ¢ 
no\ 
but the younget cinldren were now 

into the dining-room and wer lar 


words sounded 


dear 


kind 


Orried, 


It slip 


back 
) had 
itchen 
up up 


CSS of 


ks for 


THE WOOING OF AUNT JANE 


for breakfast, So nothing more concerning 
the event was said. 

After preakfast, and when the children 
had departed, Ethel said : 

‘IT have found out the trains, auntie 
ear, There is one that gets to Sward at 
twenty to nine, so that will be just right. 
You won't mind my coming, too, will you 
really, auntie ? 

“No, dear,” said her aunt. Ethel wished 
almost she could rouse her into another 
fash of temper, her voice sounded so 
spiritless. 

\untie, you can’t wear all biack to- 
morrow,” said Ethel that night, as she saw 
her aunt’s dress thrown over a chair in 
readiness for the early morning rising. 

| think black 
is quite suitable,” 

| Jane quietly. 

Oh, but it 
sn’t,” said Ethel, 
in a tone of 
finality. ‘I’ve 
got a pretty white 
blouse that will 
just suit you ; 
you must wear 


it,” and she 
brought out of 
mn untidy drawer 

i lace blouse. 

“Thank you, 
lear; wear 
it for your sake,”’ 
said Jane, and she 

t down and 
kissed her niece, 
Ethel gave her a 
hug as she did so, 
and said : 

“T know it is 
horrid for vou 
having a wedding 
like this, auntie 
dear, but I hope 

won't be so 
bad after all.” 
Her aunt only 
shrank back at 
the words, 

The next morn- 
Ing, at seven 
O'clock, Jane and 
her sister and 
niece were in the 


train on their way to Sward. Jane had 
lived all her life at Sward until she had 
had to turn out of her old home a fort- 
night ago. It was a picturesque, old-world 
sort of village, but when they got out in 
the dark, foggy, November morning it 
greeted them with its gloomiest aspect. 
Ethel looked at her aunt critically ; she 
wanted Mr. Smerdon to think Jane looked 
very nice, but would he?) She had done 
her aunt’s pretty fair hair herself in a 
becoming way, and it looked very well 
under her hat, Ethel congratulated herself, 
But Ethel saw that, in spite of the pretty 
blouse just showing under her black coat, 
her aunt’s face was looking far from its 
best. She was looking very worn, tired, 


“He whispered ‘Jean," and then her aunt did at last raise 


her eyes 
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and old, and there was a strained, scared 
look about her big grey eyes that made 
Ethel almost fear for her mental balance. 

‘Oh, I hope, I do hope he is big enough 
to care for her as much now as when she 
was young ard pretty,’’ Ethel said to 
herself fiercely. 

Mrs. Gray was, for a wonder, rather 
subdued. Ethel had been afraid she would 
have to hold her mother in with a stern 
hand, or she would be stopping to speak 
to any of the villagers she might meet and 
impart the news. Mrs. Gray, however, was 
content to give condescending and _ silent 
acknowledgments of the salutations they 
received; and the villagers who saw them, 
evidently thinking they were visiting the 
old people’s graves, did not take much 
notice ot the three, except to glance sym- 
pathetically, especially at Jane. 

There was not a creature in the church- 
yard; but Ethel opened the church door, 
which was unfastened, and Mrs. Gravy, 
saving “I’m atraid we're late,’”’ went in 
first. Jane followed with lowered head, 
and Ethel, as she came last, looked eagerly 
round, She saw the sexton, also the woman 
who cleaned and opened the church, and, 
up in the distance, the rector. But there 
was no bridegroom 

The rector came down to them; he 
looked constrained, probably his pronounced 
taste for the correct was somewhat rudely 
hurt. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Dimsdale,’ he said stiffly. did not 
think, when I said good-bye a fortnight 
ago, that I should see you again so soon, 
and in this way. It is very sudden, is it 
not Did Mr. Smerdon come with you 
this morning and he looked inquiringly 
round the church, 

Jane shook her head without raising her 


eyes, and Mrs 


some conjecture as to his being detained on 


Gray came to the rescue with 


the way. 

“Well, T will go and put on my robes,” 
said the rector, and he went off, 

Ethel was horribly 
frightened. Was it going to be a terrible 
fiasco after all?) Just as she was thinking 
thev had better get her aunt out of the 


church 


beginning to feel 


as quickly as possible, the rector 


came back in his surplice, and at the same 
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moment the church door jas hurriedly 
opened, and a tall man came Striding up 
the aisle 

Ethel glanced at him nervously, and then 
at her aunt, who was sitting motionless 
with wide eyes staring straight in front of 
her. Ethel caught a glimpse of a feeling, 
which made her much happier, come into 
the man’s strong, eager, lined face as he 
looked at her aunt. He whispered “ Jean 
and then her aunt did at last raise hey 
eyes and look into his face. Ethel turned 
her head aside, 

As Ethel watched them the next minute 
standing before the rector, she said to herself, 
‘Tt is all right; he is big enough!” 

Her aunt’s voice was very low and shaky 
as she made the responses, but Mr. Smerdon’s 
answers made up in strength and firmness 
for the lack in hers. 
when at last it was all over, and after 
signing their names in the vestry Mr 
Smerdon had drawn her aunt's hand through 


Ethel was thankful 


his arm and they had gone down and out 
of the church, When Ethel and her mother 
got out they saw that Mr. Smerdon and 
Jane had stopped at the lich-gate, outside 
which a dog-cart was waiting. 

‘T am awfully sorry to take Jean away 
from you in this unceremonious fashion 
Mr. Smerdon said apologetically to Mrs 
Gray. “I hope you will forgive it under 
the circumstances. We want to catch the 
Iondon express from Sirton Junction, and 
we shall only just do it, but I must frst 
see the rector,” and he went back up the 
path to meet the clergyman, who was coming 
out of the church. 

“Oh, auntie dear, [ am _ so glad ! 
whispered Ethel, as he left them. “ He's 
a real good sort, and he thinks no end ot 
you! He'll make up for all the wretched 
business.”’ 

Her aunt turned slowly round and smiled 

“Oh, auntie!" gasped Ethel in amaze 
ment, for the face of the long-sultering 
woman was transformed, and a light shone 
from her eyes that Ethel had never seen 
before. 

‘| shall be quite happy,’ 

A few minutes after, when 


herself in the train to go home, she 
is all right; 


’ she said simply 
Ethel found 


4 could 


not help repeating, * Yes, it 
he is big enough!” 
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Is Modern Woman Deteriorating ? Whether my readers endorse Mr. Atkins 


views, or violently dissent from them, no one can read this article unmoved. I 
showed an adyance proof to Annie S. Swan, and she is going to ‘“‘reply” to Mr. 


Atkins in next month’s issue. 


Meanwhile I invite readers to express their own 


opinions on the subject. See ‘‘ Conversation Corner.” 


The Modern Woman: An Indictment 
By FREDERICK A. ATKINS 


N writing an article on this dangerous 

topic I am undertaking at the Editor's 
request a task which is sure to bring 
me more brickbats than bouquets. It is 
iso attended by two peculiar dangers 
ne is the fatal error of making hasty and 
sweeping generalisations, and the other 
s the peril of being taken for a woman- 
hater because one sees in the feverish 
frivolities and the degrading parasitism 
of many modern women a menace to 
marnage and home life. 


The Decay of Home Life 
Dr, Campbell Morgan says that home 
life in England is tottering to decay. We 
all know homes that are cursed and spoilt 
by boredom, friction, restlessness, if not 
by something more tragic. Whose fault 
sit? Thave put this inquiry to suburban 
mmsters and Christian doctors, and they 
leclare that it is the fault of the modern 
woman who demands all the advantages 
ot marriage and repudiates its duties 
id responsibilities. Perhaps the ugliest 
leature of the modern woman is an un- 
wholesome contempt for the function of 
motherhood. In many cases she prefers 
i bridge party to a baby’s nursery, and 
she would rather listen to the seductive 
strains of a restaurant band than hear 
the prayers of a little child. A deacon 
a suburban church tells me that he 
looked round the congregation one Sunday 
and counted fifteen young couples who 
from three to live years, 
every case the home was childless. 
the birth-rate in England tells the same 
eplorable story every vear—a_ story of 
and degeneracy. a story of cal- 
tolls and calculating selfishness. Women 
who Proless to be ‘advanced 
emancipated not 
peak with scorn of the 


and 
ashamed to 
woman who 


spends her strength and concentrates her 
gifts on the ordering of a home and the 
care of a family. It is an amazing thing 
that women should be so short-sighted as 
to repudiate their supreme glory. For 
it is almost impossible to make a sweet 
and satisfying home without the laughter 
and prattle of happy frolicsome children. 
Certainly in my experience the most 
radiant and attractive homes are those 
which shelter half a dozen healthy bairns. 
The girls who come from large families and 
have had to look after brothers and sisters 
and take their part in the activities of the 
home circle always make the best wives ; 
while boys who have had the rough and 
tumble comradeship of brothers and sisters 
inevitably grow up to be the bravest, most 


chivalrous, most straightforward men. 
One thing is certain—if the modern 
woman evades the sweet duties and 


unutterable satisfactions of motherhood, 
in order to revel in tawdry and enervating 
pleasures, marriage will be degraded and 
the home is already doomed. 


The Reluctant Man 

We frequently hear the complaint that 
the young man of to-day is not particu- 
larly eager to marry. Various causes are 
suggested —as a rule his mean and paltry 
selfishness is given as the chief explana- 
tion. I think his reluctance is perfectly 
reasonable. It is simply due to the fact 
that he has been watching his married 
friends. For the modern married woman 
is not always an impressive and alluring 
advertisement for matrimony. Her slack- 
ness and inefficiency in running a home 
are often intolerable. If her husband ran 
his business in the same way he would 
certainly be bankrupt six months 
She will pamper an overfed puppy and 
neglect her husband's dinner. She prefers 
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the rush and excitement of a week-end 
at the seaside to a quiet Sabbath in the 
House of God. Soon after marriage she 
ceases to show any interest in her hus- 
hand's work and then is surprised if he 
fails to take her into his confidence. 
“Oh, there’s nothing wrong,” said a 
man to me once when it became evident 
that husband and wife were slowly drift- 
ing apart, ‘“‘there’s nothing wrong, no 
irreparable breach, but we don’t speak the 
same language.” 


The Modern Woman's Child 

Too frequently the modern woman, if 
she has a child at all, hands it over to 
the tender mercies of a carelessly chosen, 
untrained and thoroughly incompetent 
servant Indeed, I knew a very good 
woman who, ten days after the birth of 
her little child, left it to a nurse and 
went off to a fashionable seaside hotel. 

It is so extraordinary that women should 
lose their pride in household efficiency and 
their love for home duties. Where else 
have they been able to achieve any general 
excellence or outstanding success 2? Why, 
even in cookery and dressmaking they 
are hopelessly beaten by men. If a 
woman wants a well-fitting costume she 
gets a man tailor to make it for her; and 
no one employs a woman cook who has 
money enough to pay a capable man. 
The drunken habits of the working men 
of England are largely due to the fact 
that their wives are absolutely ignorant 
of the art of preparing and serving an 
attractive, satisfying meal. The French 
woman knows how to do it ; she can make 
good soup out of almost nothing, she can 
buy food economically and cook it pro- 
perly, and she can make coffee. Conse- 
quently the French workman is sober and 
healthy. The English workman has to 
face meals that are neither nourishing nor 
appetising and he goes to the public- 
house 


What a Man Expects 
Is it altogether unreasonable to say that 
a man whatever may be his station in 
life has a right to require in his wife 
three great qualities He surely 
expect her to be a good mother 
comrade, and a good housewile. Very 
well -now take a mental survey of your 


| good 


married friends and see if you can th 
of half a dozen women who possess t 
qualities, The fact is that if a wife has 
one of them her husband ought to tye 
profoundly thankful for his good fortun 
I cannot pretend to be Surprised that 
young men take their time over the bus 
ness of marriage. Think of the risks they 
run. They may find themselves bound 
for life to a girl whose idea of happi- 
ness is bridge parties, whist drives, and 
matinées. They may get a wife who ; 
going to develop a taste for breakit 
the windows of innocent tradesmen and 
slapping the faces of harmiless policemen 
They may spend weary years with 
partner practises the merciless 
tyranny of imaginary invalidism. 


ink 


hese 


Marrying for Freedom 

The modern married woman is to 
often inclined to dodge her duties and 
repudiate her responsibilities. She says 
she marries for freedom, But she seems 
to forget that freedom is to be found, not 
in escape from a mother’s restraint, but 
in the calm control of her own life. Ther 


who live for perpetual pleasure and sell- 
indulgence, and who are satisfied wit! 
nothing but an extravagant riot of luxun 
They are the parasites of society. Th 
indulyve in fatiguing idleness, and revel 
the seductive splendours of hotels a 
restaurants, and in the insidious glam 
of vulgar amusements, while genius dies 
in a varret and honest working wore! 
old in the struggle to make both 
ends meet. It is a life of futile frivolity 
insipid chatter, and hollow mirthless 
laughter. The emptiness, the folly, the 
waste of it all! Barren lives without 
faith or vision or durable satisfactions 
vet surely not without the occasional 
stab and sting of disquieting questions 
vague apprehensions, and gnawing regrets 
Is it anv wonder that such wom 
to suffer in early middle age Irom depletet 
vitalitv, drained energies and overstrums 
that thev are found visiting afr 


en begin 


nerves 
ficial beautifiers or retiring to a nue 
home to undergo an expensive rest eur 
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THE MODERN WOMAN: AN INDICTMENT 


yan. Christmas was once the great Do you think these spoilt, neglected girls 
yomlan. 


think home festival, the children’s feast day, the are going to be any better than their 
these gveetest season of vain, idle, pleasure-loving mothers ? 

fe hac +js a time of travel and rush anc 

tune, | gre packed to the roof, all the popular There is another yt la —"s 
that |  hydros are booked up months in advance. from mentioning, about which 
basi Think of the old-fashioned Christmas with shall say very little. ‘he modern woman 
S they is cheerful, exhilarating morning service, is sometimes desperately crucl. Even a 
bound simple delights, its home 

lappi- reunion, its gracious ministries a 
and of love, its planning of happy 
ho js surprises for the bairns, its ; 
aking thoughtful and generous pro- 

1 and ision for the poor, It is all 

toomuch trouble for the modern 

ith a wonan, So to celebrate the 

Ciless birthday of the Saviour she 


hooks rooms at a swell hotel, 
the enterprising manager of 
yhich provides a dazzling pro- 


to gramme of faney dress balls 
and and popular concerts and whist 
says drives. Those who cannot get 
eels accommodation at holiday re- 
, not sorts are still saved from the 


lepressing necessity of  cele- 
‘here rating Christmas in their own 
homes, for the Tondon restau- 
rants provide them with luxu- 
fous feasts served up by 
German waiters amid the crash 
trag-time music by a Viennese 


It the modern woman is 
showing a tendency to neglect 
her home it is not surprising 
to discover that when she has 
children she often brings them 
P very badly. Go home to 
‘suburb one night rather late. 
and when the train stops at a 
‘tation two or three miles out- 
‘de London you will see a 
nal number of girls Waiting for it, 
They are mere children of from 
liteen to seventeen, and they 
live in decent suburban homes. 
but they are dressed like in- 
7 chorus girls, they have 
“i bold, impudent eves and inso- 
kat manners, and they are 
veg seen home from a roller- 

‘ating palace by weedy, dissi- 

- pated-looking boys with sallow 
complexions and no foreheads. 


“Barren lives without faith or vision—yet surely not 
without the occasional stab and sting of disquiet- 
ing questions and gnawing regrets.” 
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gentlewoman can be quite unscrupulous 
in her malignant persecution of a woman 
she dislikes. Ministers of churches know 
the havoc that is worked by blind, de- 
structive jealousy on the part of women 
who ought to know better. Domestic 
service would be more popular but for 
the lack of consideration, the pinpricks 
of irritating interference, even the petty 
spite on the part of mistresses It is 
seldom that bachelors keep house, but 
when they do they never have the least 
difficulty with servants. When a servant 
comes home an hour late and finds her 
box put on the doorstep, and is shut out 
to go to the devil in any way she may 
choose-—-by no means unheard-of 
occurrence— it is not her master who does 
it, it is due to the unreasoning cruelty of 
her mistress. I asked a daring and eager 
supporter of the suffrage movement 
whether, if she had to carn her living, 
she would rather work under a man or 
a woman. “Oh,” she replied at once, 
“under a man, of course.”” And I believe 
that would be the verdict of all women 
who have to work for a livelihood. When 
a man sees that his girl secretary is tired 
and listless and nervy he sends her home 
for a couple of days ; if she has to work 
late he provides her with a good meal 
in a word, he treats her with the patience 
and consideration which she would seldom 
or never receive from a woman. Strug 
gling dressmakers will obligingly sit 
up all night to finish a ball-dress for a 
wealthy customer, but they may apply 
again and again for the payment of 
the bill until they are sick and broken- 
hearted by the cruel and unnecessary 
delay. 

Women still deck themselves out with 
ospreys, although they know quite well 
that they cannot be obtained without 
unspeakable torture but what of that 
if their vanity demands the murderous 
decoration 2?“ The worst) of women,” 
Franees Willard used to say to me, “is 
that they cannot be gentlemen ! ”’ 

What of the religion of the modern 
woman ? Mr. Silvester Horne 
that men are more deeply and genuinely 
religious than women, and I believe that 
if the question is frankly faced we shall 
see that he is absolutely right 
religion is often very 


declares 


A woman's 
sentimental, very 


103 


superficial, very selfish. For the 
part women lead a sheltered 
their religion ds, no doubt, generally ade. 
quate to their needs. But a man has 
to fight every inch of the way : he has to 
grapple with powerful and alluring temp- 
tations ; he wants to play the game and 
keep clean and straight and strong, anj 
he needs a real, deep practical religion 4 
force that will make him triumphant over 
all the relentless enemies of his soul Is 
it not true to say that a womans religion 
is something to enjoy, while a man’s 
religion is something to fight the devil 
with 2? Many women, although outwardh 
religious and devoted to some popular 
preacher, simply cannot understand 
man who by his religious principles is 
driven to make some deliberate sacrific 
or bear some heavy duty. I know men 
who, when they give an unusually larg 
contribution to a Christian institution 
dare not tell their wives. 


and 


The Women who Count 

Some will read this article and dismiss 
it as the ill-natured growl of a croaking 
woman-hater. It is nothing of the kind 
No man who has had a_ perfect mother 
is ever a woman-hater. I may seem t 
have indulged in sweeping generalisations 
but no one knows better that the women 
of to-day are not all incompetent slackers 
and reckless pleasure-chasers and shrieking 
window-smashers. ‘There are women who 
find the sweet duties of home all-sutficing 
there are nurses who are ministering angels 
to poor sick folk, and there are sisters 
of the people — alert, purposeful, full 
warm, glowing human sympathy—who 
touch scarred lives into beauty and bring 
joy into mean streets and troubled homes 
I do not hear them shrieking about freedom 
and emancipation they find it in loyalty 
to duty, in gracious self effacement in 
brave, strenuous “?Taint 
ean service to go through the world 
savs Kate Douglas Wiggin, ” stealing into 
folks’ hearts like a ray o’ sunshine, 2 
lightin’ up every place you step foot Mm. 
Thank God there are women who lead 
men into a wonderland of love and peace 
and exhilarating comradeship, who help 
them to ride steadily over the tossing 5 
of life. who transform 2 dead house into 


a living 


seryice 


radiant home. 
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FOUR GATES 
Serial Story 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


CHAPTER XXIV 
AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL 


This fond attachment to the well-known place 
Whence first we started into life’s long race 
Maintains its hold with such untailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day 
COWTER. 


re little boys were in bed. Audrey 
was alone in the drawing-room read- 
ya book, and Mrs. Bonar was dining with 
the Tates 
It was about nine o'clock, and the long 
mer evening was only now beginning 
draw in. Audrey was just laying down 
er book, and was leaning out of the 
ow to inhale the scent of some climb- 
heliotrope outside, when the maid 
PI ared at the door. 


A gentleman to see you, ma’am.” 
Audrey rose, looking a little scared at 


a tall, rathe r feeble looking man 
long overcoat standing on the threshold 
f the door and staring at her in perfect 


ence, 

1 don't think I know who it is,” she 
d, holding out her hand. 

[ suppose not [ should not have 
hown you. Have you any recollection of 
rother?” 

Bernard! Surely it cannot be Ber- 


It 
Audrey darted forward impulsively, and 
id out both her hands. 


How did you find me out? When did 


come home? Why have vou never 
ntten to us; We thought vou were 
¢ 1.” 

l have been down home. I hoped I 


it tind my mother alive: it was rather 
shock to find both the parents gone I 
{ vour address from old Blunt I’m 
I id you have been left badly off.” 

Very, but I am earning my own living 


aa very happy in the doine of it Tell 


Mout voursel f Why did vou never 
eto 


determined [ would not till Thad 
we my fortune, Foolish perhaps, but 
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you get out of the way of writing after 
a bit. I always meant to come home a 
millionaire, but I am not one yet and am 
driven back by illness. [ have had rheu- 
matic fever and am crippled in my limbs. 
They say a course of baths will put me 
right again, but I don’t know.” 

“You are not 

“Good heavens, no! I’ve been working 
too hard for that.” 

“And you have been successful? Mother 
always said you would be. She always 
believed in you.” 

Her brother smiled, and his smile quite 
transformed him. 

‘It was the thought of that and of her 
that kept me straight as a youngster. No, 
l’ve kept clear of womankind, but I've a 
fancy to be with them now. I’ve got a 
comfortable income. You will have to 
come and keep house for me, Audrey.” 

Audrey drew a long breath. Could she? 
she wondered; and then was dismayed at 
her hesitation. 

“You're a stranger to me,” she said at 
length, looking up into the big brown- 
bearded man’s face, striving to reconcile 
him with the boy she had quarrelled and 
played with in former years. “Suppose 
that we do not pull together? [ am my 
own mistress now, and accustomed to act 
freely and independently.” 

“Are you?” he said, a little sceptic ally 
‘T was told you were a governess in a 
boys’ school. I thought the sooner you 
were out of such bondage the better.” 

“Yes,” said Audrey, half laughing; “I 
am a governess, but rather a superior one, 
I consider. Oh, Bernard dear, forgive me 
for my hesitation; you don't know how 
vladly [T welcome you. But to have one’s 
whole life upset in a moment is rather a 
blow. Where are you staying? Can I offer 


you some refreshment? ” 
“No, none. I'm at the hotel in the 
neighbouring town. walking back. 


It’s good for me, though IT feel a veritable 
cripple, Well, well talk over things to- 
morrow. You must get a day off and come 
over to me, IT have a lot of questions to 
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ask, but it’s 
about two hours avo 
walked straight 

| will 
1S heaps | 


late. I only arrived 
Had some food and 


petting 


oVvel 

to-morrow 
to you, Vl 
now.” 


come to you, then, 
Want to say 
walk a bit of the way with 
A few 


walking 


you 
afterwards Audrey 
that ran 
linked affection- 


minutes was 


along the lane outside 


the schoolhouse, her arm 


ately in his. But her heart was in a 
tumult. She did not want to vo and live 
with this strange brother. She loved her 
work and was happy in it. Why should 


she be dragged away to another life which 
might not be a pleasant one? Wives were 
bound to with their husbands, but 
sisters were not bound to And 
if he had lived all these years without her, 
why should he demand her now? But she 
did not let him see her thoughts. As they 
walked on in the dusk Mrs. Ross met and 
passed them, and one or two of the masters. 
They all said good-night, and looked with 


live 
brothers. 


curiosity at the tall figure beside her. 
At last she turned 
“T must go back, Bernard. I will come 
and see you to-morrow. What a lot T shall 


have to tell vou! 

make 
with me as soon as 
to buv a small place 
country settle 
share of work, I consider, and am entitled 
to a bit of a rest, and I shall never be 
an active fear.” 

Audrey 1eturned to the house feeling as 
if she were in a dream 

“Tf Bernard had home just after 
father’s death how thankful I should have 
been! And, of need of me is 
just the same, though mine is not 


aranvements to come to town 
you can I’m yvong 
somewhere the 
done my 


down I've 


ain, I 


man ag 


come 


course, his 


She was so full of perplexity and doubt 
about it all that he felt disinclined to 
talk it over with Mrs. Bonar, and retired 
to bed before = she came The next 


morning she told her of her brother's 
arrival, and M1 
her place and Jet het 


So Audrey set off for 


Bonar promised to take 
have a free day 


the town, and 


spent a very pl int day with her brother, 
talkin over old time and hearin hi 
weoount of himself abroad. 

he ttled that Bernard should vo to 
town and set pecialist about him elt 
then, if he w advised to do so, he wa 


Harrogate or ome of the 
Audrey wa te 


ion as she could 


either to o te 


baths abroad, and join him 


“The summer holidays will be 
another six weeks 
then 


here in 

I will come with y 
And that will be 
enough to discuss our future plans oe 
whether I am to break with my tary 
ho You may pick up with 
wife somewhere, and then you will me 
want me.” 

This was Audrey's final word. And sh 
returned to her work feeling that for th 
present no definite decisions need be made 

The next morning she was in the playing- 
field with her small boys, when Dr, Vernon 
came striding across to her, 


anywhere 


knows? 


should like a few minutes’ conversa. 
tion with you, Miss Hume,” he said. 
Audrey looked up. She saw he was 
ruffed and wondered at the cause. 
“Come into the pavilion,’ he added 
peremptorily; “it is empty at present.” 
Audrey followed him in 
Then he turned to her and spoke hotly 
“T must ask you Miss Hume, t 
behaviour 


silence 


avain, 
discreet in your 
and will not have, the paltr 
gossip that round 

our community This is not the first time 


] have had to sp ik to vou I wis 


be more 
cannot bear, 


i!l-natured travels 


member of my working staff to be ab 
and beyond reproach You have a cert 
position here, and a certain dignit 


I hear it Said t 
in the lane 


maintain, and when 


wander about 


you 
o'clock with your arm linked in ar 
known man’s, 1 can only rejoin that 


must be exceedingly careless and th 
less 
to be one of the heads of my houses.” 

Audrey’s passionate temper rose at 0 
Dr. Vernon was quick tempered, and 


was she 


about appearances, or else quite untt 


I consider,” she said, “that y hat 
vrossly insulted me ] suppos have 
thank Mr: Ross for this outburst. If! 


Bonar about it, she 


inknown man W 
quite de 
shall not | 


after the summel! holid 


choose to ask M1 
tell you who the 
shall not do so. But this has 
me to tell you now that ] 
returnin here 
It is indeed 
1 shall) be lad to break If you ¢ 


bondage, and bondagt 


trust me, nd are ti belie t 
worst at once of everything Vé 1 heat 

me. then the sooner T Jeave you the bett 
I wiil iv no more.” 


She marched out of the pavilion 
5, feeling she Wa 


hot cheek 


leaving a cre 


and eve 
discomfited 


thallen and 


ere in 


th you 
time 
iS and 
work 
with a 
ll not 
nd she 
or the 
made 
aying- 
/ernon 
versa: 
Was 
added 
nt 
hotly 
ne, t 
ur 
nad 
= “Audrey was walking along the lane that ran outside the schoolhouse, her arm linked 
ow affectionately in his.” 
nd her, and yet when she get into and perhaps had a presentiment that a 
lt use and Was in the privacy of her — personal interview would shake her present 
m she burst into a passion of determination. So she wrote as follows: 
t lL hate him! I don't want to go! It’s “DEAR DR. VERNON, 
roht shame! But I have burnt my_ boats. “T accept your apology, but my decision 
anét \nd I shall never alter my mind.” still remains the same, and I do not 
a It was not long before a written apology think we can better matters by discus- 
t was brought her from the doctor : sion. The fact is that my brother wishes 
id me to make my home with him, and 1 


“My DEAR Miss Hume, 
h “I ask your pardon, but why on earth 
didn’t you tell me that it your 
rother! I had been’ vexed bevond 
as measure by the way people were talking 
of you, but I did not believe that you 


I hoped you would 


Was 


vere in the wrong. 


| justity yourself at once. My hot temper 
Jays prevented that, I see. Please us 
wh have a quiet talk together before vou 
lecide to leave i 
i eave me. Can you come in 
Ms atternoon after four? 
“Yours sincerely, 
“E. VERNON.” 


Then Audrey did 


what she 
was erwards. She 


regretted 
felt hurt and angry still, 
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have promised him that I will do so. 

I join him directly school breaks up. 

I hope my successor will be more discreet 
than I have been. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“ AUDREY HUME.” 


The next thing was that Miss Vernon 
came over to see her. 

“Now, you wicked young woman, why 
have you been wrangling with the doctor? 


Have you not got over your fit of temper 


vet? This is the first time I have ever 
interfered in school matters, but vour note 
was a distinetly nasty one to him, and 


unworthy oft you. If you accepted his 


apology, why did you twit him with your 
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‘ indiscretion Was not that what he ness matters; “and | hope you will 
Ill not 
apologised lor: find you have made a mistake : 


Audrey looked 
“He spoke to me 
to speak cant 
luts! He has 


herself 
as no gentleman ought 
forget it.” 


apologised 


shamed of 


Both of 


you have fiery tempers, and yours is the 
Worst 

I believe it is,” said Audrey; “for it 
lasts longer. J] am very sorry, Miss Ver- 
non 1 hate to leave for many reasons, 
but my brother wants me, and 1 must go 
to him 


“You will regret Though 


leaving us 


I talk ainst our scholastic atmosphere, 
it is a bright and breezy one, and you 
are too active by nature to settle down 


Hasn’t 
crock 


with an invalid brother. 


wife Is he 


contentedly 
he a much of a 
to get 


He hopes to he 


too 


cured by treatment, 


but it will take time. I dare sav 1 shall 
wish mvself back, but for all that 1 am 
going, and | don’t think the doctor will 
be sorry He doesn't trust me 


Miss Vernon vlasses and 
looked keenly into Audrey's flushed, quiver- 
ing tace 

the 
the wounds of a 
fond ot my 

With 
Vernon m 
Audre\ 
the encounter 


She did not 


adjusted her 


sting, is it? ‘Faithful are 


friend.” You are very 
brother.’ 

tounding stutement Nii 
the room, lett 


decidedly the 


which 


irched out of and 


fecling Worse for 


mect the doctor for 


time after that And when she did he 
said a few coldl pleasant words and 
passed by 

She wrote very often to her brother, who 
was now going through a course of ele 
tric massage in town, and as the davs 
beyan t lip 1 Audrey felt more and 

re unhapy She loved her small be 


came ne e packin up tor od 
nd all, and d ntlir her pretty be 
I of its knick-knack nd picture he 
trongl j ned to sit down and 
cl 
In the afternoon in fear and tremblin 


he went over to wish Mi Vern 


ood 


bve, and then « her final interview 
with the doctor tudy 
He was ver rave and quiet, and Audre 
difident and nervou 
I wish v well in vour new life hie 


iid, after they had discussed various bu 


Not that 
one to keep you from your 
for 1 don’t know what | should 
do without my sister: oe 
in the Colonies 
down to a 


Il am 


brothe r, 


the 


but after many years 
a man does not easily settle 
English life. May 

for the good services you 
college | ventur 
recent events you hay 


thank you now 


rendered to the 
to hope 


have 
that up to 
been very 
‘l have learnt as well as t 
Audrey in a 
with herse lf beea Isc tears 
her eves. “Ye 
“And we are 
Audrey 


wonderful 


happy with us?” 

aught,” s 
low voice, feeling indignant 
Would spring t 
] have been very happy 
friends?” 
looked up and met the doctors 
smile 


parting 


“Oh, ye 1 was hasty—I own it—and 
] ought not to have shown such temper 
but that did not affect my resoly 


No; we mu 


one day 


t let you go your own wi 
But ou will come back to us.” 
He said it with steady as Audre 

fell 


urance 
eves 
I don't think that is 
Dr. Vernon smiled a 
her hand and wished 
Audrey m red the con 
but) when he was driving in a fly t 
the tation her tears fell fast 


likely,” she sé 
‘in, then he gripped 
her God speed 


irmu ventional words 


str ned 

She yorned her brother in a q 
hotel in London, strove that firs 
evening to be her light-hearted self 

a two experiences of Londor 
now,” she said, after the first day was 
ove! “Ny first that 
] never wanted to be in London again 
Now I reall think I shall cnjoy it } 


ont was sO dreac 


sermar what a blessing money is! 
walk tl h the streets, an¢ 
many pale nxit faces, all engaged 
the str le to live, I] wish I was 
lionaire that I could } e them be 
Il tr ] nd worry.” 
Thev're pool lot, rule—th 
million d Bernard tl htfull 
Phe taved in London for a coupl 
montl nd then Bernard felt ! 
better that he began to talk of buy 
country | \iter a great deal of 4 
clit tk na I, he 
n bracing: part ¢ Hampsh 
nd then hou hunting began. 
with keenne threw hersel! 
nt thre ject with whole-hearted 
na enc She interviewed ent 


ill hot 
Ot that 

your 
should 
y years 
settle 


May 
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wilders and architects. Finally Bernard 
decided upon an old-fashioned farmhouse 
vsidence with modern improvements. Au- 
hela had at first they would 
lve in a humble cottage on a compara- 
cael small income; but when he informed 
and after 
chose a most 


imagined 


her he meant to yet a motor, 
vood deal of inspection 
nowerful and luxurious one, she remon- 
strated : 

“Can you afford it, Bernard?” 

He laughed. 

“Yes, I mean to be comfortable. I 
lways cut my coat according to my cloth. 
You need not be afraid.’ 


“T am delighted. You will be able to 
take me down to see my friends—Pauline 
and Honor and others.” 

Audrey was only a young girl still. 


his phase of life gripped her and held 
her. All her life she had had to go with- 
it pretty things, and without the comforts 
f the wealthy. She began to ask herself 
n whether she would be growing lazy 
and self-indulgent. 
The busy time of house-furnishing that 
followed filled her time and thoughts; but 
nSunday Bernard kept to the old-fashioned 


way of spending it at home quietly, going 
to church, and refusing even to use his 


motor. Audrey was very thankful for this, 
and began to see that her energy and 
strength and talents could all be employed 


for good in her new life. She would be 
required to do nothing by her brother that 
vould be against her principles. But, in 


spite of her busy, pleasant life, her thoughts 
nd heart were still in Horsborough Col- 


‘ge. The very sight of a schoolboy 
orought a lump to her throat. 

_ “Happy I am, and happy I mean to 
be,” she said to herself. “T can’t think 


wiv I hanker so to be back. I must try 
fo lorget at all, as a bit of my life that 
3 over and done with.” 


Yet that bit of her life remained with 
dcr and haunted her day and night. 
LETTERS 
On la t long sigh to love and thee, 
then back to bu y life again.” 
BYRON, 
ERY ¢ 
gradually, but surely, Mrs. Ers- 


kine o 
he grew yet so) vradually 


at P 
Pauling hardly Sealised the decline 
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day by day. She left her mother less and 
less, for Mrs. Erskine became restless and 
irritable, and never scemed comfortable if 
Pauline were out of the room. The doctor 
strongly advised a nurse, but this Mrs. 
Erskine resisted as long as she had strength 
to do so. 

“You are killing 
doctor said to her one day. 
human nature to go without sleep. 
gets no rest by day or night.” 

“If you come up to my room to fight 
me I will not have you visit me at all,” 
said the sick woman. 

But as her strength waned she 
gentler, and when the nurse was at last 
established she hardly noticed her. She 
became unconscious, and only had short 


your daughter,” the 
“Tt is against 
She 


grew 


intervals when she knew her daughter. 
One of these—the last one—was a very 
precious one to Pauline. 

“Pauline,” she murmured, “are you 


there?” 

In an instant Pauline was bending over 
her. 

“T thought I saw your father in the 
room.”’ 

“Did you, mother dear?’ 

“IT think—I feel—very ill. You have 
been a good daughter. There's one thing 
I’m sorry for—but I can't remember what 
it is. It comes to me in the night. You 
are in it—but I only know I’m sorry.” 

Pauline had never heard the expression 
“I’m sorry” on her mother’s lips before. 

She bent and kissed her tenderly. 

“Tt is all right, mother dear; don’t think 
about it. Are you comfortable? Shall I 
read you a few verses from the Bible?” 

“Yes; at once.” 

Mrs. Erskine’s eyes looked up pathetically 
She was fast slipping 


into her daughter's. 
away into the silent land, and seemed to 
know it 

Pauline took her mother’s Bible, which 
usually lay on the little table near the 
bed, and turned to the hundred and 
third Psalm. When she came to the verse, 
“He hath not dealt with us after our sins,” 


one 


Mrs. Erskine put up her hand. 

“That’s enough,” she said. “Ask Him 
to make that true.” 

Her voice was so low that Pauline bent 
her ear to catch the words. She lay partly 
sleeping after that, and was never con 


SCLOUS again, For three davs and nights 
Pauline and the took it in 
watch by her bed; and then the end came 


nurse turn to 
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quietly and peacefully about five o'clock 


in the morning. She just slept away, and 


Pauline could hardly realise that it was 
all over; the tending and nursing and 
watching had been so continuous for so 
many years that now she looked up into 
the nurse’s face and said blankly 


But can | do nothing’ What can I do 


with myself: 


“Go to bed and to sleep,” said the 
nurse; “and you will find there is plenty 
to do when vou wake | will see to every- 


You look worn out.” 


thing at present 


* Pauline bowed her face in her hands. 
revelation to her.” 


Pauline went to her bed with a stunned 
feelin in her head; but sleep came to 
her, and though she only slept for three 
or four hour she woke feeling ready for 
all that was before her Her mothers 
lawyer came down from London, and prac 
tically did all business matters for her 
kveryone was very kind Mrs. Daventry 
tried to take her away from the cottage, 
but she would not 0 The rector called 
everal times, and Mr. Danby sent her a 


characteristic note 


“My DEAR MISss 
“Well, the 


silver 


KINE, 
loosed, 


cord 1s and 
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It was a 


the olde n bowl is broken, and your 
head is bowed over the doing of it 
What can | say? As well may an « 


lamp tell the 


in how to shine as | try 
to comfort you with the platitudes of 
consolation! I will make the at- 
tempt; you are high enough up fron 


not 


our earthly atmosphere to be in toucl 


with the heavenly, and you will get your 


comfort trom above, not below. Wh 
should assure ¥ 

| of my _— sympathy? 

What can it 

do you? But if | 

can do anything pra 

tical to show n 


friendship for you 
give me¢ the pl iSur 
of doing it 
‘Yours to ¢ 
mand in_ sorrow 
well as in joy, 
“FRANK DANBY 


Just a_ fen 
Pauline’s friend 
vathered with her 
round her mother s 
Audrey and 
brother, Mr. Dan 
Mrs. Daventi 
doctor and lawyer; 
there were many of t 


yrave 


village people 


for little as thes 
known Mrs | 
her daughter 


their respect and | 
And after it Was 


bitter, crushing over, Pauline went | 


to the empty n 
there to talk 
money matters with the lawyer who % 
her mother’s executor, and face her futur 
“You will be able to count upon h 
about three hundred a year,” he told het 
and Pauline gave a sigh of relief. At 
least he would be ived from want 


Have you no relations?” he asked her 
presently 
“Only a 


unable to cone to the 


She was 


funeral, put 


cousin an 


asks me to Oo up to her and stay % 
her for little 
‘] should if 1 were you; and then tk 


my advice et rid ot the cottage 
| You have been 


nm damp, cheerless spot 


| 
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tied here so long, why not go abroad for 
pit? It would do you a world of good. 
Cet some bright companion to go with 

[ cannot decide anything in a hurry,” 
Pauline told him. “I feel like a rudder- 
less boat adrift in the open sea.” 

“You have my address. Let me know 
‘I can do anything for you. Meanwhile 
ict us tackle some of your mother’s business 

vers. I think you will find them all in 
order.” 

They had a busy couple of hours to- 
vether; then he left her, and Pauline went 
» to her mother’s room to look through 
er private davenport that always stood 
in the window. It was sad work. As she 
sat down she started more than once, ex- 
hear the usual call from the 
{ behind her. She unearthed many little 
a miniature of her father when 

, a photograph of herself as a baby 
long clothes, a packet of letters when 
her mother, some 
three old ball 
her mother as 


necting to 


treasures 


father was courting 
led flowers, and two or 


rammes belonging to 


girl, Then, in a little locked drawer, 
came upon two letters which drove 
every vestige of blood from her face and 


stand still. 

rhe envelope that first stared her in the 
face was addressed to herself, and when 
she opened it, with fear and trembling, 
she found it a proposal of marriage 
to herself from Justin Pembroke. The ink 
was yellow and faded; it was dated about 
twelve almost directly 
fter that eventful visit of hers to London 
ind immediately after her father’s death. 
Mechanically she unfolded the other letter. 
‘twas in the same handwriting and ad- 
iressed to her mother, but dated about a 
lortnight later. This was the letter: 


made her heart almost 


Was 


years previously, 


‘DEAR Mrs. ERSKINE, - 


I feel I must write a line to vou. as 


rom what you told me vour daughter 
os hot Wish me to communicate with 
“ie at all. I am sorry for her ill health, 
mut | hoped oh, how I hoped !- she 


would have let me try to comfort her. 
I sail for South Africa week. If 
that time vou see anv sivns of 
ner change of mind : 
know own 
} 


you to let 


next 


girls do not always 
minds at may I 
el me have a line? It was 

; Sadppointment to me not to see 
her when I came 


their once 


down the other dav: 
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but I could do no other than accept 
the explanation you gave me and respect 
her wish. I feel if she would only see 
me personally [| should be perhaps able 
to persuade her to listen to me. [ know 
it is soon to worry her after her father’s 
death. I would not have obtruded my- 
self so soon into her presence, but I 
have such a short time left before I 
leave England, and I did think in town 
that I had a chance of winning her. | 
am not one who changes with time. She 
has made such a deep impression upon 
me that I am convinced no other woman 
will ever take her place in my heart. 
“Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“JUSTIN PEMBROKE.” 


bowed her face in her hands. 
bitter, crushing revelation to 


Pauline 
It was a 
her. 

The mother, now cold in the grave, had 
cruelly deceived and defrauded her of the 
most precious thing in a woman’s life. 
Her lover had spoken, had written to 
her, and she had purposely been kept in 
ignorance of it. She looked back to that 
dreary time after her father’s death; she 
remembered sick headache confining 
her to bed one whole day; and she could 
only conclude that Justin had arrived on 
that day, determining to follow his letter 
and discover why she had not answered it. 
Her mother always had the letters taken 
to her room the first thing in the morning; 
she must have abstracted his first letter, 
perhaps from curiosity, perhaps from sus- 
picion, and deliberately read it and kept 
it from her daughter. 


“Oh, mother! How could you! How 
could you treat me so!” 

It was a_ heart-breaking cry, not so 
much because it had spoilt her life as 


because her mother’s character had suffered 
so much by the transaction. 
was the honour herself. 
She had known her many un- 
kind, selfish acts, but dishonour- 
able one. Then she tried to make excuses 
for her. 

‘L suppose the 
thought of my being taken away from her 


Pauline soul of 
mother do 


never a 


she was desperate at 


as well as my father. Her mind must 
have been unhinged by his death. She 
never could bear to be alone. A lonely 
life—the very thought of it- would be 


terrible to her. She could not have meant 
to spoil my whole life by such an act; 
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she did not realise what she was doing. 
Yet why has she kept this from me all 
these years She might have told me 
fterwards ] wonder if she remembered 
what she had done! I wish she had not 
kept these letters If only I had been 
kept in ignorance it would have been 
better, and yet—and yet—oh, Justin, you 
stole my heart, and ] thought you had 
played with it! What injustice | have 
done you! 

Passionate tears fell; the serene, coura- 
eous Pauline for once lost her self 
control. The very depth of her feelings 
about most thin proved in this matter 
to overwhelm her Twelve years had 
slipped away since her first dream of love 
had visited her; for full half that time 
che had striven to crush what she con- 
sidered immodest thoughts, and suppress 
the love that had risen in her heart for 
one who had not returned or claimed it. 
Gradually time had helped her to be re- 


signed, but never entirely to forget; and 
the 


of him 


sudden and fleeting glimpse she had 
at Lady Marion Burke's “at home” 


had roused and qui kened the old pain, 

Of course,” she argued with herself, 
it has been all for the best. 1 could not 
have left my mother, and it would not 
have been fair to keep him waiting all 
this time But it does seem bitterly hard 
that ] should have been kept in Ignorance 
of hi letter and visit all these years.” 

Pauline was no_ stoic. suffered 
acutely as she sat in her mother’s room, 
nd for a moment rebelled against her 
fate Then her stror faith and trust in 
the One who had her in His loving keep 
in sent her to her knees, and brought 
her out of that room an hour later with 
hinw eycs 

She had a great deal to do and arrange, 
but every now nad then, from the habit 
of Jong eat would find herself starting 
nd listening for her mother's call to her 
(ld Mar ed her persuasions to that 
of the law er 

You must et out ol this cottage, mi 
ll] come with you anywhere if you'll 
have me 1 know I’m not so young as 
Iw but there’s work left in me yet.” 

I couldn't live without ve Marv,” said 
Pauline tenderl And I think may 
e able to have small irl) to help you 
n the housework But where to settle J 
know not | think ] must run up toe town 
and tall er thir with Cousin Berth 


28 
) 


her 
Pauline, 


Mary put hand on her arm. 
‘Miss take She'll be 
wanting you to live with her, and then it 
will be all the nursing and tending over 
again You have had 
You must have a bit of 
ness in your life now. 


care! 


too much 


of it. 
ease and pleasant- 

You aren’t very 
old, the youth has been quenched out of 
you. Don't go near Mrs. Repton 


Who wouldn’t want to have you and keep 


you 


you l’d like to know!” 
Oh, you ridiculous old woman! I'm 
not so valuable a treasure as that. Mrs 


Repton has her own circle of friends and 
relatives independent of 
distant 
Mary shook her head and said no more, 
fortnight Pauline left her 


me. She is only 
2 cousin, remember! ” 


A 


afterwards 


in charge of the cottage, and went t 
London There she stayed three weeks, 
fecling rather like a recluse would do 
were she suddenly plunged into the gay 
world. Her cousin was very good to her, 
but was a little intolerant of her deep 
mourning. Mrs. Repton’s house was full 


of visitors from morning to night, as she 
was both hospitable and popular. She was 
disappointed that Pauline would not go 
into society, for she was proud of her 
but no word was 


her visit when the 


out 
beautiful 
said about prolonging 
three weeks over. 

“You must come to me again, my deat, 
you mourning—people 
do not stay in for very long now. And 
then I will take you out and about. And 
will brighten you up a little, and give 
bit stvle. Oh, you 


have perfect manners and movements ane 


young cousin, 


were 


when are out of 


we 


you at wee more 


all that, but you bear the stamp of the 
country. You cannot help 1t 1 only 
marvel that you can hold your own 
amongst us vou do. Your life for the 
last ten years must have been spent 10 
a prison. Where are you coing to live 
Why not come up to town and_ have a 
tinv flit Dhere are some to be had 
quite cheap You were fond of art ag 
Why not go in for painting agai‘ A 
woman with hobby is quite the fashion 
No.’ said Pauline, with firm conviction 
“a town life will not suit me ] must 
have my small home in the country.” 

She returned home one fine autumn 
afternoon. The glowing tints of trees and 
hedverows delighted her as she walked 
from the station, and meeting Mr and 
cried exultantls 


* 


Dear Mr. Danby, I am so very, very sorry, but it can never be’’ 
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atter 
me quite a throb of joy 


“Oh, isn't rich and sweet 

town? It gives 

to be in it again! ” 
You are not in 
she said 


only the 


nature 


love with town: 
gravely; “1 
light 
My cousin is what people call 
little and her 

makes me feel a _ prig I am _ not 
fortable in it. | told her I 
for it It all seems to me so empty, so 
mundane, so childish The fault is in 
expect. IT am like a fish out of 


have seen, 
life. 
a thorough 
society 
com- 


ot course, side of 


‘society woman,’ 
was too old 
mvself, I 


water.” 
My dear Miss Erskine, it’s like a swallow 


being condemned to live the life eof a 
snail—your soul is up and beyond it all.” 
“That sounds like one of their speeches,” 
said Paulire, with twinkling eyes. “very 
one pays compliments; but it isn’t like 
you, Mr. Danby I hope my soul will 
never be above my surroundings unless 
they are sinful ones. I have a horror of 


people who are up in the clouds all day.” 

“T am rebuked. But the country will 
have you and not the town? For that I 
give hearty thanks! And now, where are 
you going to settle? We are all deter 
mined that you shall not leave this neigh- 


bourhood if we have to build you a house 


here.” 

“Oh, I don’t like new houses Mrs 
Daventry wrote to me the other day telling 
me of a small farmhouse that was empty. 
I don’t know, of course, whether the rent 


means.” 
Dobbs died the other 
Mrs. Daventry.” 


the farmer close 


would be 

“T know it 
day It belongs to 

‘Yes; she says 
take over 
the land, as he wants to enlarge his 
look at it 


within my 
John 
by would 
some of the farm buildings and 
farm. 
over to with My 


l am going 


Daventry to-morrow 
“But you won't live 
“Why not I am 

lave a home.” 
“Oh,” said Mr 


alone?” 


life. I 


there 


alone in must 


Danby, wheeling round 


upon her with intense, earnest gaze 
a home with me 


from me! 


“have 
Don't recoil With horror 
1 know I’m not fit to black 
You have been my queen, 
lady with the starry eyes, my divinity, sinc 
the first day I saw you! I went into 
church this morning and played my heart 
out on the I knew you were Te- 
turning this evening. Will you—could you 

be content with the passionate devotion 
of an musician and a Jack-of- 
all-trades? ” 

Pauline was utterly dumbfounded. She 


your shoes. 


my 


organ. 


eccentri 


was tired, and tears rose to her eves 
“Dear Mr 
sorry, but it can 


Danby, I am so very, very 
never be. I grieve t 


pain you 1 thought our friendship 


59 sure and steadfast that nothing like this 


would spoil it. Be my 
have so few of 


friend still; | 
them. Let us treat your 
words as unsaid. I would not make you 
happy—you want a younger, brighter wif 
You think too ; I am only 
commonplace young woman, not fit to be 
the wife of a genius, but very proud to 
be his friend.” 

Mr. Danby’s whole figure drooped with 
disappointment 


well of me 


“Forgive me. I ought to have known 


it would be impossible. It was the sons 


of God that mated with the daughters of 
men—was it not?—not the daughters of 
God with the sons of men. Well, Miss 


Erskine, I can bear blows like a man 
and this is a heavy one—for I’m always 
fool 1 will say mor 

God bless you.’ 
was gone 


her cottage, de- 


a hopeful 
Good-night 
He wheeled round and 
Pauline walked 


pressed and weary. 


into 


I shall have lost him now It is very 

It 

well to talk of being friends still. ! 
will never be the same again. He 1s 5 


vood, and vet so utterly apat 
myself I shall live and die 2 
single woman I know I shall.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED] 


yenuine, So 


from me 
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The Choleric Temperament 


No. 3 in ‘‘ Religion and Temperament”’ Series 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. 


Can there be such a person as a Good Man with a Bad Temper ? 


Mr. Stevenson 


shows the influence of the Choleric Temperament on character, but also demon- 


strates, from history, the real relation of 
irritable disposition. 


HETHER encountered in Nero or 
Oueen Elizabeth, Pope Pius V. or 

that eruel Duke of Alva whose persecut- 
ing zeal he further inflamed, Beethoven 
William Rufus, the choleric tempera- 
nent is self-advertising. About it there 
is little of the secretive, and rarely does 
t lurk for long, devitalised or dormant. 
The unwary may approach it in another, 
like ignorant and unsuspecting tourists 
m the lower slopes of an intermittent 
voleano; and since voleanic soil is so 
often fertile they may even grow glad 
when personalities not yet revealed as 
choleric suggest genial vineyards rich 
with the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
But sooner or later there is an inner stir 
id a flaming of the crater, and fire and 
nolten lava and heated stones are belched 
orth to the detriment of those they over- 
whelm. Such experiences are disconcert- 
ig, but usually also they are educational 


aud disciplinary for the survivors ; and 
least they offer opportunities for 

strengthening self-control. 

The Temper of Moses 

_ In no age and among no people has 

dumanity lacked such opportunities, for 


everywhere and always the spectacular 
phases of the voleanic temperament have 
deen well to the fore. Moses has a name 
it history that he was meek. Yet his slay- 
ing of the Egyptian and his smiting of the 
tock reveal his habitual restraint as the 
‘nunpk of a consecrated character over 
a choleric temperament. 

lhe cholerice were discoverable within 
fe Inner circle of those who in the days 
a“ His flesh lived with our Lord: “ And 
: came to pass, when the time was come 
as Should be received up, he sted- 
“Niy set his face to go to Jerusalem, and 
messengers fore his and 


hace 


Religion to the man with a vitriolic or 


they went, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him. And 
they did not receive him, because his 
face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
salem. And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them, even as 
Ilias did?) But he turned, and rebuked 
them, and said, Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them. And they went to 
another village (Imike ix. 51-56). 

This passage reveals the choleric tem- 
perament in two men sharing one praise- 
worthy ideal; but often it shows itself 
in men of contrasted outlook. The excit- 
able American tourist who in Naples was 
angered by a cabdriver’s brutality to his 
horse, and took the human brute’s whip 
and thrashed him with it, played well his 
part in a scene that dramatised in two 
differing personalities alike the worst 
and the best phases of the choleric tem- 
perament 


Irritability and Vitriolic Intolerance 

Very often indeed those extreme phases 
manifest themselves in the per- 
sonality. Herbert Spencer said of Carlyle 
that he had a daily secretion of curses he 
found it necessary to vent on someone, 
and there is enough truth in the exaggera- 
tion for it to be informing. Sometimes 
Carlyle used his temperamental irrita- 
bility and his vitriolic intolerance against 
shams or against the /atsse2-/aive theory 
and other heartless phases of contem- 
porary political cconomy that led him 
to anathematise it as a dismal science ; 
and though his method was so often de- 
nunciatory and irritably despondent ine, 
without doubt, expounded many of the 
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deepest convictions of his time, and 
was always a candid friend to spiritual 
religion and political and social idealism. 
Further he had a great idea of the family 
bond, and something is due to the 
memory of a man who as soon as he was 
earning #200 a year helped one brother 
to study medicine and another to take 
a farm. It must not be forgotten also 
that his infirmity was in part due to a 
persistent physical derangement, likened 
by himself to a rat gnawing at the pit 
of his stomach. Yet when every ex- 
tenuating circumstance has been allowed 
full value, it is not easy to forgive him 
those seasons wherein his irascible tem- 
perament seemed concentrated on haras- 
sing the wife he loved into an early grave. 
Literature and history are the richer 
because his eruptive temperament in- 
tensified his passion for reality and 
justice ; but imagination boggles at the 
spectacle of his remorse when, after his 
wife’s death, he discovered from her letters 
and diary that his persistent ill-temper 
had burdened her with beth misery and 
ill-health 


The Consecrated Choleric 

Who can fail to praise God that the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury found in 
his consecrated, choleric temperament 
constant renewal of driving power fot 
his philanthropic propaganda behalf 
of the poor and the oppressed ? Yet 
who can fail also to regret his ill-tempered 
characterisation of Secley’s Kece Homo ”’ 
as ‘“‘the most pestilential book ever 
vomited from the mouth of hell’ 2? Such 
a verdict reveals the odtum theologicum in 
its worst form 

Contrasts like to these set the world 
assessing the worth of the choleric tem- 
perament, and unfortunately the average 
man in judicial mood is more easily im- 
pressed by the bad than the good. Hence 
the tendeney discernible among all save 
the contented themselves to 
take the darkest view of that tempera- 
ment 

Jakob 


england as 


chi ic 


Bochme usually known in 
Behmen, was sixteenth- 


century mystic of such power that Sit 
Isaac Newton was much influenced Dy 
him, and William Taw was among his 
disciples ind he averred detinitely and 
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deliberately : “ ‘These things rise up in 
the choleric man’s soul ~anger, ore 
ambition, and desire of exaltation, A 
wish to tread all other men under his 
feet, a disposition to despise and insult 
the poor and miserable. tyranny and 
murder—these are in the heart of every 
choleric man.”’ Undoubtedly his  sen- 
tences embody a catalogue of possibili- 
tes ‘ but they owe too much to Boehme's 
sulferings at the 
persecutors. 

For there is practically always another 
and a better side to the choleric tem- 
perament. A commercial magnate of our 
own day classified himself beyond all 
contradiction when, angered at missing a 
train, he returned to his not particularly 
astonished staff, and, taking the office 
clock on to a landing of the stone stair- 
case of his office buildings, relieved tem- 
per and temperament by kicking the 
timepiece down the steps. Its reverbera- 
tions were presumably soothing ; but, in 
any case, the choleric temperament is 
more than a temper. A man in this mag- 
nate’s employ found the strain of serving 
so tempestuous a chief more than his 
nervous system was equal to, and he 


hands of ceaseless 


courteously said so, and discharged hin- 
self. His employer's grief and alarm at 
defection on such account was only 
equalled by his profound astonishment 
at anvone finding his temper trying and 
after a period of resentment his con- 
science compelled him to busy himself 
in persuading another firm to give his 
former helper a better situation than the 
one he had left. This incident is truer to 
the choleric temperament than is Boehme s 
account of it, for it shows its best as well 
as its worst, and compels consideration 
of its nobler aspects. 


Good Points, and Risks 

Porcupine like, the choleric tempera 
ment has its good points, and conspicuous 
amony them are a basal good-heartedness 
much tenacity in friendship, ambition 
that mav be praiseworthy and 
severance policy limited, perhaps 
but intense while it lasts, and often linked 
with a daring that will not he denied 
Choleric folk have warm affections and 


their vemlality 1s liable to fitful 


though 
has enough 


interruptions, venerally 
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vow and charm to bring a large share of 
personal popularity. 
Friendship with the choleric always 
has about it a certain element of risk. 
For sometimes they will sever the com- 
radeship of a lifetime in the passion of a 
soment ; but more commonly they offer 
continuity of friendship in return for 
atience with their explosive hours. 
Johnson’s attitude to Boswell is a case 
in point. ‘The salvation of all like-souled 
folk lies in transforming good-hearted- 
ness from impulse to principle, and in so 
regulating their emotional life that their 
consciously attempted imitation of Christ 
extends to the realm of feeling. So 
much could scarcely be asked where ambi- 
tion is not. But the choleric commonly 
have both ambition and a perseverance 
nore reliable for intensity than for per- 
wanence. ‘This combination makes the 
choleric a great temperament for secon- 
lary types of propaganda, 


Uses of Choleric Men 
The best and most serious work of 
the world is done by the melancholy 
temperament, as witness Cromwell and 
Brainerd ; but God can use the choleric 
to great advantage for lesser tasks. The 
potentially irascible are rarely slow in 
taking sides, and many good causes have 
started to victory when someone has 
ben moved to holy anger. Wherever 
there is effective propaganda of the 
average sort there is invariably a choleric 
temperament somewhere, directing —or 
thinking it is directing — stirring up gener- 
ily, and providing an intermittent but 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of ex- 
plosive energy. Indeed, no committee is 
complete without one specimen of the 
choleri¢ temperament. Of course, unless 
ther niembers are subservient to the 
pont of docility the choleric committee- 
nan is quarrelsome and overbearing, 
las little talent for conciliation, and often 
‘xasperates his best friends by ignoring 
much that is ideally due to fellow-workers. 
Further, no committee ought to harbour 
nore than one example of the tempera- 
ae For if there are two, meetings 
resemble a combination of 

‘ Armageddon, 
— 
able. le the melancholy are 
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counting lions in the way or anticipating 
deficits, and the phlegmatie are mildly 
pondering amendments, and the sanguine 
are prophesying, the choleric will gain 
energy even from all he dislikes in the 
rest, and will somehow hustle the good 
cause to a show of success. Opposition 
will rouse but not daunt him, and he is 
usually at his best when energy of objec- 
tion to something or someone else is 
vielding him new vigour and strengthen- 
ing his determination to die or have 
his own way, not rarely conceived also 
either as God’s way or, at any rate, the 
only right one. 


Dangers of the Spoilt Vision 

Such possibilities mean that the very 
excellencies of the choleric temperament 
are not far remote from its perils ; and 
there is one fact that greatly enhances 
the significance of these latter. On the 
wall of the Duomo at Orvieto, Signorelli, 
in one of his masterpieces, portrays Anti- 
Christ, and so commanding is the centre 
foreground figure on his pedestal that 
spectators ignorant of the subject of the 
great composition must often mistake 
that figure for Jesus Hiniself ; and it is 
only when you look carefully that you 
see in the face lines of vice and shadows 
of sin revealing Anti-Christ. 

Keven so the well-meaning man who is 
choleric is often so persuaded of his own 
essential rightness that within himself 
he often Anti-Christ as Christ. 
Through spiritual carelessness, or by 
developing his nature along lines of least 


sees 


resistance, he often manifests secular 
self-seeking, mistaken by himself for 
divinely inspired ambition. His head- 


strong obstinacy perpetually masquerades 
as firmness of principle. Impatience with 
opposition, petulant contempt of oppo- 
nents, blindness to the fact that other 
people may be right after all, prejudice 
against every idea not in the main cur- 
rent of his feeling, continually appear 
to him as symptoms of his earnestness. 
Irritable imperiousness perpetually limit- 
ing other folk’s rights of personality, and 
even descending to petty crueltics or de- 
finite vindictiveness, repeatedly presents 
itself as more or less sanctilied tenacity. 
All this has to be reckoned with, because 
the choleric think too often in a passion, 
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and thereby are self-deceived, and so 
their awful danger is that Anti-Christ may 
be mistaken for Christ. Alas, for such 
people, and alas, also, for those who with- 
out such self-deceit are abandoned to the 
worst phases of the choleric temperament. 


A Good Man with a Bad Temper 

The most obvious demerit of that tem- 
perament still remains to be noticed. 
Missionaries tell us that the last thing a 
devout Buddhist can understand is the 
bare notion of a good man with a bad 
temper. For the follower of Gautama the 
two terms are mutually exclusive. Yet 
many a follower of Jesus would seem to 
accept bad temper not so much as offer- 
ing opportunity of character by eradica- 
tion or transformation, but as an inevit- 
able God-appointed part of his make-up. 
We have seen how temper, consecrated 
and controlled, may afford energy to God- 
appointed propaganda, but surely Chris- 
tians acquiescent under their own bad 
tempers cannot be right. 

“Tet us,” says Dr. Paley, ‘ consider 
the indecency of extravagant anger ; how 
it renders us, while it lasts, the scorn and 
sport of all about us; how it leaves us, 
when it ceases, sensible and ashamed ; 
the inconveniences and irretrievable mis- 
conduct into which our irascibility has 
sometimes betrayed us; the friendships 
it has lost us; the distresses and em- 
barrassments in which we have been 
involved by it ; and the repentance which, 
on one account or other, it always costs 
us. 


The Christian Kemedy 

If these words ring true, the one ques- 
tion for the Christian is whether and 
how bad temper can be subdued. ‘There 
is an answer to that question. What God 
has done for man God is willing to do for 
men, and there are pages written for our 
encouragement in the biography of the 


given him a peculiarly high - strung 
nervous temperament. ‘This was especi- 
ally seen from his childhood in suc 
paroxysms of temper in Which he 
would quiver from head to foot, or 
fling himself passionately on the floor 
Kiven when he grew up these appear to 
have sometimes recurred. It was one of 
those things which, because they have to 
some extent a physical basis, even good 
men sometimes almost acquiesce in, 
One has heard a bad temper spoken 
of as a ‘trial’ or a ‘ cross,’ as if it were 
like lameness or being obliged to winter 
abroad, a thing to regret but beyond 
one’s control or power, to be accepted as 
a permanent fact of a human personality 


A Keswick Experience 

“Tt was at Keswick that Mr. Mac- 
gregor first learned to think differently 
about this. ‘There he learned first of all as 
never before to understand that yielding to 
any evil tendency, no matter how rooted 
in one’s nature, were it hereditary twenty 
times over, is stn. And God does not 
mean His children to live in any kind of 
sin or of yielding to sin. . When He 
bids men seek and strive He waits to 
furnish them with power. . In that 
season of self-examination soul: 
abasement at Keswick Mr. Mae- 
gregor had a special sense of the evil, and 
made a special agonising confession to 
God of this besetting sin of temper. 
And when after these days of consecta- 
tion he left Keswick, certainly to a very 
large extent the evil temper was left 
behind. From that time he was really 
this respect a different man. Of course, 
he never claimed or dreamed of claim: 
ing perfection in this matter. He would 
never have said or dreamed of sayig 
that his inward disposition was all tt 


might be, or that it ought to be, abso- 
lutely conformed to the image of Christ. 
Man's goodness is always detective. 


late Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, M.A., one Doubtless at times our friend was ruled. 
time Presbyterian minister in Aberdeen But there were no more ge 
and Notting Hill, Read prayerfully: and those who knew him_ best 7" 
they promise assured blessing. how all but unvaryingly serene 

“ Nature,”” says the biography, “ had temper was.” 
S—=DOG 
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Dolly's Sandwichman 


The Story of a Man who had His Revenge 
By VIRNA SHEARD 


X the tide of life that continually 
| sweeps by a certain corner of Twenty- 
Third Street, New York, sooner or later 
nearly every human atom of the travelling 
public appears and passes, and this was the 
reason the sandwichman had chosen that 
particular beat. 

He was so familiar a figure to the fre- 
yenters of the street that they seldom 
noticed him, but took him for granted in 
all weathers, as they took the shop windows, 
dectric light signs, the old woman who 
sold violets, and the half-witted boy who 
yound up the anatomy of tin rabbits and 
seat them hopping along the pavement. 
By dint of long practice the sandwich- 
man had perfected a sinuous and unobtrusive 
method of locomotion whereby his clumsy 
vooden rarely rubbed 
vith a conventional garment, and he kept 
oving in a mechanical sort of way that 
overed miles enough in a day to have 
roused the envy of a professional pedestrian. 
llis mind and his body worked indepen- 
ently of each other, apparently, and with 
m not to think of fatigue seemed to 
eliminate it. 


overcoat shoulders 


On a certain May morning one side of 
the wooden overcoat in purple letters urged 
‘ long-suffering public to ‘Pay Less and 
Dress Better,” and the other side, in vivid 
scarlet, advised it to lose no time in getting 
somebody's gum for chewing. 

The sandwichman shuffled along with a 
gait all his own, the singularity of it being 
thefly due to the fact that he had no toes 
m either foot, and on one especial foot a 
g00d deal less than no toes. The toes had 
cen Trozen off up in the Yukon fifteen 
- belore, but he had never become quite 
pe to doing without them. 

‘he two boards bumped against his knees, 
= the leather Straps binding the boards 
gether cut down against his neck—sand- 


wich signs being constructed with but slight 
consideration for the comfort of the wearer. 

Although the sun was brilliant and the 
sky of an adorable azure, there was a high 
wind blowing—a wind, indeed, that might 
almost have been called a young cyclone 
at a certain point on the street where rose 
a high, wedge-shaped building. The boards 
now flapped sharply against the sandwich- 
man's ribs, that were none too well up- 
holstered, and the wind harrowed him and 
forced him into a half-run. 

He went up a couple of blocks and then 
down in seeming indifference to discomfort. 
One expression dominated his lined, weather- 
beaten face. It was the tense expression 
of a person who searches unceasingly, whole- 
heartedly, and hungrily for one thing. His 
eyes were two steel-blue points of light that 
dwelt for an infinitesimal time on cach face 
that passed; that is, cach man’s face, 
for he was looking the world over for a 
man. 

The sandwichman had long since dis- 
carded the superfluities of life, but when 
the mealtime hours came round he gave 
his whole, undivided attention to cating 
and drinking, that he might thereby lay 
up strength to search the longer, for none 
might say what years his quest would take. 
He had also given up what he called “ work,”’ 
for work took him into prescribed places 
and surrounded him with a limited number 
of people. The advertising boards brought 
him a living and the freedom of the streets, 
and on the streets, he had long since con- 
ceded, he would some day find the man he 
looked for. 

Now and then a passer-by who seldom 
took that road glanced back at the odd 
figure, not so much to read the aggressively 

the face 
cold and 


because worn 


keen, 


insistent 
held him 


as 


with its eyes ; 


the close-set mouth, indomitable chin, and 
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‘Before the woman realised it, the little girl had left her side and was pursuing the aged 


Derby that careered madly along.” 
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DOLLY'S SANDWICHMAN 


stirred his 
the hunter. 


towards noon, and 


acentration of expression 


Jt was the face ol 


iriosity. 
The throngs increased 
sled along the busy thoroughfare good 
aturedly 3 for, all, it spring 
ind that was blowing, with 
vq in it, and a hint of fat otf 
things —a warm wind that, 
iress, brought the colour to faded cheeks, 
d set the old spring-fret and wanderlust 


was a 
a scent of the 


alte! 


green-grow ing 


with rough 


stir in many a city-worn heart 

\s the sandwichman reached the end ot 
s beat, the perfume from a tray full of 
olets held by the old woman at the 
rner was blown directly to him. He turned 
s eves for a moment towards the purple 
ysters set in their cool green, and let the 
ople pass unheeded ; but it was only for 
moment, then he shuffled on. 


\ child came towards him down the 
avement, skipping along lightly beside a 
oman who might have been either het 
nurse or governess, for she was an austere 


erson, in the sad-hued garments of some 
rder. On her sleekly braided hair) was 
fat, unlovely bonnet; and a= skimpv 
1¢ cloak, whose evident duty it was to 


ing decorously, now coquetted with the 
reeze, 

This is no morning to go out walking, 
iss Dorothy,” said the woman impatiently. 
It blows a perfect gale, and tears one to 


eces,”’ 
“Oh, it’s a lovely morning, I think, 
Johanna!’’ returned the child, keeping 


side her with dancing steps. “Such a 


sparkly, tingly morning! Besides, 


the last thing dad said before he went awav 


‘Dolly, you must go out every single 
vy!’ You remember, don’t you 
The wind would probably have abated 
the the 


Little girls have not the best of judgments, 


afternoon,’ returned woman 


should not have teased to go before 


It's lovely! But, oh Johanna! Just 
the sandwichman ! Those boards 
ing up dreadfully against him. They must 
Oh!” she gave a little ery.‘ Oh, 
'here goes his hat! 1 don’t believe 


Ver So 


catch up to it, it’s 


Lelore t} 
ne little 


pursuing the 


realised it, the 


and 


woman 
left her was 
Derb 
: Derby that careered madly along the 
Of ‘ 
the a phalt then 


pavement, and 


took a flying leap into the strect crowded 


with traffic. 
Now it rolled on its brim like a small, 
unique black wheel, and again bounded 


grotesquely along on its dented crown just 
ahead of the little following figure. Horses 
were jerked suddenly aside, and auto- 
mobiles skidded and swerved perilously to 
but what seemed 
happen, though 


breathed hard, 


avoid touching the child ; 
the did 
rough drivers turned white 
and used language kept in reserve for just 


inevitable not 


such casions. 

The sandwichman had called) sharply to 
the child not to trouble about his hat, as 
he hobbled after it himself; but 
him and did not heed, even if she heard. 

The nurse shrilled repeated commands 
her 


she passed 


to her charge and hastened forward, 
cloak ballooning in the wind and combining 
with fear to lend het 

Careless of everything but the rolling hat, 
Dolly flew along, her hair, crimson 
skirts, and black-stockinged legs making her 
look like a wind-blown poppy. 

The battered headpiece brought up at last 
for half a minute beside the kerb, and she 
then, rosy with triumph and 


wings. 


vellow 


corralled it ; 
breathless, came back to the sandwichman, 
holding out the trophy of the chase 


“Were it ist’ said Dolly, waving the 
Derby out towards its) owner. Plere’s 
your hat! I’m afraid it’s rather dusty and 


dented. I'm so sorry.” 

The man glanced down at the little girl, 
noting the beauty of her face with the cager, 
unspoiled soul looking out from the cleat 
Hler garments, he were the 
garments of the rich He trembling 
through all his limbs 

‘You shouldn't have troubled fer to get 


eves, 


Wald 


expression 
dan- 


sald, a 
mouth 


my hat, miss,” he 


flitting across his was 


verous out on the street mighty dangerous 


But it was kind of vou I'm sure | thank 
vou most hearty.” 
‘You are quite we leome,”’ Dolly answered, 


smiling up at him as the nurse reached them 


‘I’m astonished at you, Miss Dorothy!” 


have 


called the woman angrily “You 

frightened me half to death! The idea of 
vou tearing off down Broadway alter a 
man’s hat, and’ -dropping her a 
sandwichman’s hat into the bargain! I’m 
positively astonished at you that’s what 


if am?!” 
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But he could not have caught it him Island, and just going around with those 
elf, Johanna,” the child explained. “ He advertising boards to make enough me 
mone 
just simply could not with those boards to indulge a depraved taste for liquor, But 
Bu 


around him. And you see’’—-with a glance [should not mention such things pe 
5 CLOT 


at the crippled feet——‘* you see for yourself you, Miss Dorothy. After this we will tak 
ak 
he could not go very fast anyway, and the out Bijou and walk in the park.” 


wind was blowing it farther every second, Bijou does not like his leash.” Doll 


and you didn't go after it, nor the police- — objected, ‘ and he wants to run away: and 
man, nor anybody else on the street, so anyway, dad said you were to take me ip 


I had _ to.’ whichever direction I liked, and I like this 
rhe nurse snitted. way. But Bijou can go when we goto | 
| sure hope you won't find no fault | the park.” 
vith the little lady on my account, ma'am,” “Your father indulges you too much, | 
put in the man apologetically. ‘* The old said the woman, bending against the wind. 
tile wasn’t worth considerin’, an’ | wouldn’t = The child danced along beside her agai | 
have had her go ter to get 1t on no account.” and they were lost in the crowd. 
Ile paused to glance keenly at the passing Phe sandwichman tramped up and down 
people, then brought his searching eyes his beat and watched the passing faces 
back to the woman. but with a difference. He saw in fancy ; 
“T don't know jest why the little lady | small, crimson-skirted figure running along 
did go fer to get it, but I reckon she’s got the dangerous street after his dilapidated 
i ditferent kind of nature from the general hat. The dread and horror of the moment | 
run of travellers on this road. I thank ye stayed with him. The child's face cam 
again, mis he ended, bowing awkwardly back to him. The words she had used t 
over the top of the boards. argue her case with the austere nurse, th 
Dolly nodded up at him, the dimples — kindness of the littie action, the sweetness 
flicking in and out of her cheeks. The man of her defence of it, roused old feelings 1 
twisted the old hat around a moment in him. It was so long a day since anyone 
his hand then shuttled on, apparently had gone out of their way to do him a got 
foregctth too re | lace it on his head. turn. Ile could not shake off the Impress! 
Phe nurse caught the child firmly by one — of the passing incident. The next day and 
hand. the next, as he tramped along, he foun 

Come along at onee, Miss Dorothy !”’ himself keeping a keen look-out for a child 
she said sharply “People are looking at with tlutfy ye llow hair and rose-tinted fa 
ul My eracious! how you could even a child guarded by an angular and un- 
touch such a reasy old) object I don't > mellow nurse. He knew the child woul 
eet Do try to walk along like other smile when she saw him, would recognis 

ildren, and don’t give me such a start him again, would single him out Irom ai 
iain.” that careless throng. It was so long sinc 

Dolly lanced back over her shoulder, anyone had recognised him, or had smil 
thougl the compelling hand = drew het at him, or had singled him out. God kne 
onward none too gently. how long! 

Qh, Johanna! he said, “She hasn't On the third day she came again, t 
put it on yet Phe wind is blowing his han nurse holding her by an unvielding hand- 
evel val It wavy and. silvery-black clasp, but it was as he knew 1t would | 
like dad only longer, It looks so funny When the little maid saw him she noddt 
puffing up that way, and he walks im such and dimpled, and, more, she drew the i 
a funny wa ind the boards tlap lke like sisting nurse towards him with the — 
queer sort of wings! Phen she gave a born of sudden impulse and indomta)* 
short, uncertain laugh that broke No,” determination of youth. 
ent on til “Oh, no! that isn't “Good morning!” Dolly called to 
the word at all, Johanna Heoaisn't at all comimg close ‘Isn't it just a — 
funn I'm just sorry for him.” norning Sect got these 

| think he looks a bit mad said the the old woman at the corner; they ar 
woman irritabl Most likely he’s an little wilted because she has had them 
kd tras or drunkard eseaped from the long in the sun, Dut here is one for you * 
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THE QUIVER 


vou would like it,’’ 
him. ‘‘ There’s no wind to-day, is there ? 
she said, smiling confidentially, as though 
the memory of the wind-storm gave them 
a bond in 

The 
smiled down at 


She held the rose up to 


common. 
took the flower and 
His thanks were not 
fervent or cloquent. Something gripped at 
his heart and tangled the words on his 
lips. He held the wilted red rose in his 
knotted hands and looked after the little 
girl and the woman as they went down 
the street. 

‘I do hope you are not always going to 
stop and speak to that old character, Miss 
Dorothy !”’ the nurse complained. . 

“Tm afraid I am, Johanna,” 
child. Then laughed. “I 
likes me to, Johanna.” 

“Likes you to!” exclaimed the woman. 
‘‘ What has that to do with it? It is very 
bold to speak to street vendors. I shall have 
to tell your father, I fear.’’ 

“Dad won't mind,” Dolly returned, skip- 
ping along. ‘‘I just know he won't. 1 told 
him myself that I was friends with the 
silly boy who winds up the tin rabbits and 


sandwichman 
her. 


said the 


she think he 


the boy who sells guinea-pigs and the cross- 
eyed man who has shoestrings on a board. 
The sandwichman is just as gentlemanly 
as any of those, Johanna—and I lke him 
better.” 


Johanna said no more. Long experience 


had taught her her inability to change 
Dolly’s point of view. 
As the days went by, what had been a 


chance acquaintance bid fair to ripen into 
The his advertising 
boards kept always to the same beat, and 
Dolly insisted on taking her walks abroad 
in that 


Sometimes 


friendship. man with 


direction for several weeks. 


after purchasing flowers she 
gave him one, or she would merely stop a 
moment to pass the time of day, though 
conversation lengthened into 
a five-minutes’ chat. Now and then, when 
they were out very early and the street was 


comparatively empty, she insisted on Bijou, 


occasionally the 


who unwillingly accompanied her, showing 


the sandwichman what he could accomplish 


thronging people, the horrible boards 


his stumbling, crippled feet, sn 


He asked no 
questions of the child—he did not even knoy, 
her name or where she lived—but something 
in her warm beauty had Changed the 
current of his thoughts. 

One morning, when Dolly and the nurs 
met him at the busy corner, the child’s face 
was marked by tears, and she waved he 
hand as though she wished him to stop. 

“We have lost Bijou!” she called 
‘* Johanna and I have hunted up and dow 
Oh, if you see him, will you please bring hir 
to our hotel? He pulled his leash away 
from Johanna and ran and ran. I did not 
know he could run so fast, and then he 
turned a corner, and he is gone !”’ 

“Tl keep my eyes open for him, miss, 
the man said. “It’s glad I'll be if I see 
him, an’ I’ll speak to the police on the beat 
and do me best.” 

““ If you should see him, bring him to our 
hotel,”’ said Johanna, naming a well-known 
house on the Avenue. “ There will bea 
reward given.” 

The sandwichman 
weather-beaten skin. 

** It’s not for no reward, ma‘am, I look, 
he said ; then turned to Dolly. 

ll keep me eye open all day for 
him, and don’t be downhearted, little lady, 
He’ll turn up all right before noontide.” 

Dolly thanked him, and dragged Johanna 
off upon the quest. 

It was past noon when the sandwichma! 


coloured under his 


saw a policeman coming towards him witha 
fat and foot-weary pug tucked under his 
arm. 

He hailed the man of authority with Joy. 
“That's the dog I’ve been looking for all 
day, Mr. Fitzpatrick !” he called. “kt 
belongs to a little lady 1 know who lives 
at a great hotel up the Avenue. Jf you 
let me, I'll take him home.” 

The eagerness in the voice arrested 
policeman’s attention, 

“Toke him if you want to,” he said 
* Sure, he’s a lump of a dog to carry tot 
station, an’ I’m not wantin’ the bother 
him. He's been on a kind of wild-g0 
tear, an’ the heart of him is thump | 


in the way of sitting up on his hind legs, . 
holding a coin on a nose little fitted by beat the band. Here he is, then. P 
nature to hold anything, and playing dead Lhe sandwichman took off his ges 
dog, which he did in anything. but a and stood them beside a newspap( = 
realistic way. Then, carrying the tired little dog, he started 
The man at such moments forgot the up the Avenue. 
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DOLLY'S SANDWICHMAN 


Reaching the hotel, he entered and 
crossed the great rotunda with its tessellated 
foors, soft rugs, bronzes and carved woods. 

The beauty and space of it bewildered him 
a little. Never before had he entered such 
places, though he had travelled past them 


often enough. 

As he half halted to ask his way, a man 
passed him—a man about his own age, but 
wearing his years lightly. The ease of good 
living had sav ed him many a mark of time. 
He was tall and straight and handsome— 
and looked at peace with the world. His 
hair was a “ sable silvered,”’ but he was in 
the full tide of strength. 

The sandwichman stumbled a little as 
he saw him, then straightened and leaned 
forward, his eyes wide and staring. Still 
holding the little dog close against his 
breast, he followed the man through the 
rotunda, up the stairs, and along a carpeted 
hall. 

He saw nothing of it. 
eve were the snow-covered wastes of a far 
northern country. It was in the Yukon this 
man had left him to die alone in their shack 
when the food ran low, and he himself was 
bound fast to the place by a frost-bitten 
foot. It was this man who had taken what 
food there was, and the gold they had dug 
from the rock through months of toil, and 
had stolen away under cover of darkness, 
leaving him to meet death as best he could 
There Indian somewhere 
yet, perhaps, who could have told how he 
found him four days later, starving, frozen, 
impoverished, 

Well, he had looked long for his enemy. 

Softly he drew a revolver from his pocket, 
and softly followed the man. He _ held 
Bijou fast also. Against the warmth of his 
coat and in his circling arms the little dog 
slept. 


Before his mind’s 


alone. was an 


The man he followed opened a rosewood 


door, and entered a rose-coloured room. 
Then a 
ringing through the 
sunny stillness, and a child came running 


across the room. 


The sandwichman pressed after. 


child’s voice came 


“Oh, dad!’ she cried, ‘I’ve lost 
Bijou, and I’ve hunted and hunted!” 

The man caught her and swung her into 
his arms. 

The sandwichman just inside the door 
stared, his lips working curiously. 

As she was lifted high, Dolly saw him. 
“Oh, dad, dear!’’ she said. “‘It is the 
sandwichman—my sandwichman that I 
told you of ! And yes—yes! he has Bijou. 
Put me down, dad, dear—put me down 
quickly !” 

In a flash she was beside the man by the 
door and had the little dog in her arms. 

‘Dear sandwichman,” she said, smiling 
up at him; “ you are good! I don’t think 
I ever, ever can thank you.” 

“Well, sweetheart, I’m glad Bijou is 
found,”’ said her father. “Personally I 
cannot understand your fondness for him ; 
but if you are fond of him, that is enough. 
Here!” he said, taking a roll of money 
from his pocket, and loosening one green 
fold, “here, give this to the man. The 
sandwichman, is he ? He certainly has been 
very kind to stalk this vagrant beast through 
such a big town.” 

Dolly handed him the money, and his 
fingers closed on it. Her eyes looked up 
into his wistfully, and as though she would 
have said more. 

Turning, he shuffled away down the softly 
carpeted hall. ‘The child stood and watched 
him. Then he heard the door shut. One 
hand held close against his side covered 2 
small, glittering pistol. He slipped it into 
his pocket. Then he crossed the rotunda, 
and went out into the morning. As one 
unseeing, he shuffled on down the Avenue 
towards his beat. Suddenly, at the corner of 
Twenty-Third Street, his eyes chanced to 


fall on the crisp greenback held in his 
fingers. They had stiffened around it, it 


seemed. <A little brisk wind came down the 
street; here, by the tall wedge-shaped 
building, it grew stronger. He opened his 


hand quickly, the wind caught the engraved 
paper as though it had been a dry leaf, and 
whirled it away. 
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New: NorthWest 


By DENIS CRANE | 
Author of Vicarious Vagabond," etc. 


\ TAI Ko into any of the Dominion Land close Inspect nal the pimples 


Offices in Canada and on the wall become an ordered scheme of draught 
vou will see hanging a curious map. We manship and colourmg, pregnant wit 
have nothing quite like it im this country Interest. From the International Boundat 
except in the possession of the Govern up to the region of latitude 60, the t 
ment agents It very large, and ob- reat provinees are divided with singul 
viously presents a detailed topographical  imgenuity inte tiny squares each repr 
survey oof our reat’ North American senting 36 square miles. They are nun 
dependence It leastern portions pre bered trom the different meridians east 
sent nothing remarkable: Nova Seotia to west and from the International Boun- 
New Brunswick, Prince Idward Island dary northwards. By this means any 
Quebec and Ontario they spread them tieular township comprising squalt 
fertile areas broadly and ean readily located. Fac! 

“section or square mile, is subdivided 


The Meaning of the Squares into quarter-sections ot 160 acres, 
But look to the West. Manitoba, Sas- these (which, however, are not markee 
katchewan and Alberta are disfigured, a on this particular map) are with certa! 


vou think, by a kind of cutaneous rash. exception offered tree to settlers. 
A mass of blotch ellow red and ait excepuions explain the colouring 
purple tretehy across the fair face ot By the use of different — it is mad 
them, most inflamed at the centre, after clear what lands belong to the railways 
the manner of blotehes, and fading away — te private owners and. syndicates, to the 
at the edges t normal Is it Hudson Bay Company what are nation 
loathsome disease, or the horrid) result parks and Indian reservations ; what ar 

and other pubu 


of blizzard and trost ? set apart [ol chools 


{ 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


octitutions, and what are open tor settle- 
vent or have already been claimed for 
homesteads. 

150,000 a Year 


The fact that amazes you is that, with 
mmigrants pouring into the country at 
the rate of trom to 200,000 a 
car, there is so much free land still to 

had. The whole area actually sur- 
eved, indicated on the map by the extent 

{the squares and comprising the greater 
vat of what is strictly known as prairie 
ind, is rather more than one hundred 
nd forty-five million acres; of which 
thirty-five millions are vet available tor 
settlement. Naturally these are for the 
most part the less choice areas, many 
being thickly wooded or otherwise un- 
suitable for farming. 

To state that one hundred 
million acres are “settled,” 
is to convey a very Inadequate notion ot 
their real condition ; for the term in this 
onnection merely that the land 
n question is no longer in the gift of the 
Government. It has been bought, or 

enated, or otherwise disposed of, but 


150,000 


and ten 
however, 


means 


is not necessarily under cultivation. 
Much of it is for sale, and it sometimes 
pays the settler better to buy apiece 


t land near the railway than to take up 
free grant far away. 


OF THE NEW NORTH-WEST 
By no Means Filled Up 
The total population of the three 


provinees is little more than a million 
and a quarter, a fact which, to a reflecting 
person, effectually disposes of the idea 
that the Canadian West is practically 
filled up. The actual appearance of the 
country at harvest time was well ex- 
pressed recently by a writer in a leading 
Canadian journal. 

“For six weeks now,” said he, “I 
have been going back and forth, up and 
down, from Prince Albert and Edmonton 
on the North to the American frontier 
on the South, travelling back from, as 
well as along, the lines of railway. Every 
day and everywhere on the plains were 
unending processions of wheat wagons, 
each brimming over with its two to two- 
and-a-half tons of wheat ; and still there 
were thousands of wheat-fields 
standing with stooks, and thousands of 
bushels stored in the granaries dotting 
the prairies. Wheat, wheat, wheat! One 
would think wheat enough to feed the 
world, and it is a poor vear for wheat at 


acres ol 


that. Yet, take a run out over those 
fine, smooth, prairie trails im an auto., 
and you will wonder where on earth all 


the wheat comes from, so small a pro- 


portion of the land available seems to be 
under 


cultivation. The Great West has 
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been run over, but scarcely anywhere 
yet have they started to fill it in.” 


Another myth that dies hard relates 
to the alleged “cropping out” of the 
Western farms. The notion had its 


origin, no doubt, partly in the fact that 
in certain districts in the East farms 
have been cropped to death, and their 
owners, after selling out at a profit to 
an inexperienced new-comer, have trans- 
ferred themselves to virgin soil, there to 
repeat the and partly in the 
malpractices of ignorant or unscrupulous 
men in the early days. 

To take the latter point first. Wheat, 
while it is the highest form of vegetable 
food, is of course the most exacting on 
the soil, and there are very few parts ot 
the world where it can grown year 
after year without a marked deterioration 
of the soil and a consequent decrease in 


process 


be 


vield. There are, in fact, some regions 
that once grew wheat that have now, 
for this very reason, ceased to do so, 
though, on the other hand, there are 
others that have produced it lor ages, 
and produce it to this day. 
Overcropping 
Now there can be no doubt that, vears 
ago, in his eagerness to be rich at the 
least) expenditure of time and = Jabour, 
the Western farmer utterly disregarded 
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—if he ever knew—the most elementary 
principles of agriculture, and cropped and 
land until apparently it was 
exhausted; when, to save the ‘ 
ot tillage, he forsook the lh 
another tract of unbroken prairie, If 
these merciless methods were in general 
vogue to-day, there would undoubtedly 
be a serious decline in the Westem 
wheat crops; for the richest country in 
the world could not for ever stand such 
a strain. 

sut, thanks to the greater intelligence 
and more enlightened methods of the 
modern farmer, and also to the influence 
of the Government’s experimental farms 
and their dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge, increasing attention is now 
being given to a proper rotation of crops, 
to the ploughing under of clover, to the 
use of fertilisers, and other means of 
conserving the soil; with the result that 
in those districts where these saner 
counsels prevail the crops maintain a 
vratifving uniformity both as_ regards 
quality and yield. 

Analoxies between 


the East and the 


West in regard to overcropping often 
overlook one mmportant consideration— 
namely, the striking ditference between 
the soils. Prairie land is for the most 
part infinitely richer than the soil ot 
the although the Last has ¢om- 

pensating advan- 

tages prox 


imity to the rail- 
and the 


ways 
vreater density 
ot population. 


All through the 
prairie country 
however, from 
the Red Rivet 
to the Rockies 
there Is an 
lying black soil 
from one to te 
feet in depth, 
that is nothing 
less than concen 
trated fertilit 
Below it 8 4 
laver of ordinary 
clay, and below 
that again a belt 
of blue mud. The 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW, NEAR EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


(The original hut of the pioneer is seen side by side with his new residence.) 


shole prairie country, im short, rests 


basis of blue clay, absolutely 


ipon a 
inpervious to water. 
What does this mean? Simply that 


fertility put into the soil cannot escape 
irom it except by cultivation. the 
se of other soils it is largely lost, being 
carried away through the porous soil by 
the rains and snows. On the prairies 
such escape is practically impossible. 
Hence the most ordinary attention to 
the land on scientific lines results in the 
retention of its wheat-growing properties, 
and enables the farmer, instead of dimin- 
ishing the value of his farm year by vear, 
steadily to increase it. There are, it is 
true, many well-informed and experienced 
men out West who maintain that, profit- 
able as wheat-growing is, the successful 


Prairie Jarm of the future will the 
mixed one; but, in any case, this 
valuable property of the prairie soil 


fncourages the hope that, with reasonable 
care, the vast lands of the West will 
maintain their fertility for many genera- 
Amazing Possibilities 
it therefore tie present rate of imimi- 


continues even for fifty years, 
nd spreads beyond the area 
diready surveyed, not only will the 


means : 
‘ans Ol subsistence be unexhausted, 


but also, according to the law that the 
more labour put into the land up to a 
certain point the greater the return, the 
output of the West, both in commerce 
and agriculture—tor the one follows 
on the heels of the other—will increase 
in a vet larger ratio, 

Let us suppose, however, that it were 
otherwise—that, in short, the territory 
at present open for settlement were 
practically taken up, that it already had 
a population as great as its fertility could 
well support—would that mean that the 


British emigrant must for the future 
turn his eves elsewhither than towards 


the West, and that the stream of emi- 
grants from these islands must cease ? 
Not at all. Beyond the surveyed area 
are many millions of that in due 
course will be opened up, where, even 
now, in some of the nearer regions, the 
intrepid adventurer is pushing his way. 


acres 


The “Fertile Northland” 

It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that, promising as this vast hinter- 
land is, settlement therein is not at 
present encouraged by the authorities ; 
for roads have yet to be cut, the iron 
trail has still to forge its way into the 
heart of it, the rivers have to be made 
navigable, and the whole country has to 
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be surveyed. But, as indicating the un- quantities of cereals and farm prod n 
Odin 

touched resources that await this enter- and supporting a large population 1 
aulon, I 


prise, some account: ot Canada’s great the south-easterly portion the soil is g 


“ Fertile Northland,” as it is called, may being a light loam, with blue lew my 
not_be out of place. soil; towards the west 
fhe “ Fertile Northland,” then, takes with sandy clay subsoil, Ip the ba 


in practically all that territory lying to — the soil is still good, but it is broken | 


the north of the present boundaries of rock outcrop, There are few large com. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, exclusive of — pact areas ot uncleared arable lands, excens ¢ 
that bordering on the north-western at Stanley Mission, where there is one 
shores of Hudson Bay; but it com- some 3,000 acres. on 
prises particularly a belt, roughly 500 The high latitude of this new count 
miles wide, running parallel with the is, of course, apt to give ill-informed fall i 
Rockies to the mouth of the Mackenzie. cold shivers. But what are the facts? | 
Ihroughout this region the most careful Professor John Macoun, of the Geological 
inquiries have been made by experienced Survey, points out that, in considerin: 


explorers—the Minister of the Interior the possibilities of agricultural develoy 
himself, on one occasion, Was a member ment ot the hinterland, one fact to h 
of the party—their personal records being kept steadily in mind is the advantag 
checked by comparison with those of | of the low altitude and the long day, which 
missionaries and traders and with the — are fixed conditions and will always remair 
reports of Indian tribes, the same. The expression, “Frozen | 

Similar investigations have also been North,” is indeed a misnomer. Of course | 
made over an area extending 180 miles the winter is cold, very cold, but not | 
north from Prince Albert, in Northern more so than the winter in some of the 
Saskatchewan, 200 miles In north settled portions of Saskatchewan, 
westerly direction to the far side of Clear- 


water River, thence 180 miles due west, The Question of Climate ! 
past Fort McMurray, to the left bank ot In judging the climate of the Far North, ) 
the Athabaska, and finally south to one must take into consideration not o1 
Athabaska Landing, some 80 miles north the latitude, but also the altitude, of th ) 
of Edmonton. land. As a matter of fact, although t! 
former is higher, the latter lower. 
4 Country Bigger than Ireland Prince Albert, for example, 1s near! 


It comprises approximately 22,000,000 500 feet lower than Regina (200 mile 
acres, or rather more than 34,000 square farther south), and Stanley Mission 
miles—a slice of country somewhat larger 260 feet lower than Prince Albert (165 
than Ireland. The area of Jakes and miles farther south), During the summel 
rivers (an important consideration months, at least, the climate at -dmontol 


estimating the value of new territory) which is midway between latitude 5 
approximatel 5,000,000 acres, leaving and 54, is as favourable as that at the 
the net land area at 1g,000,000 acres. Of International Boundary, latitude 49, and 
the Jatter fully 5,000,000 acres is suitable the weather is practically the same 


deed. It 
for settlement as soon as it js surveyed 200 miles still farther north. Indeed 
and made accessible by roads, while of the has been proved that the long sunigat 
remainder 12,000,000 acres OL swamp, O1 the Northland grows wheat that maxes 


land probably too wet at present for whiter flour and_ better bread than 


successful cultivation, could be reclaimed other wheat in the world. | 
at a moderate expenditure. All the The same applies to the climate in th | 
swamp will, however, eventually repay belt of land to the east ol the Rockie ' 
the cost of reclamation, of which we have spoken. Phere is litt 

Phe soil in so large a tract of land change in the Jength and warmth of t 
naturally varies greatly, but in general summer right up_ this territory wil 
it may be said that, though not exactly partly to its beimg sheltered by a ‘ i 
fitted for agriculture in its present state, of mountains and partly to the influ : 
it is still capable of producing Jarge of the Chinook. So venial is it that mn th 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


neighbourhood of latitude 6o—i.e, just 
below the Arctic Circle—wild roses grow 
in rich profusion. What actually happens 
- this. The summer does not shorten, 
but the winter lengthens, eating up, so 
ty) speak, the intermediate seasons, and 
hecoming also somewhat more severe. 
In a word, aiter the end of August the 
downward trend of the temperature 1s 
more rapid. The one problem about the 
as 

ndeed about 
the whole of 
the West, 1s the 
risk ot late or 
early summet 
irosts. 

The possibili- 
ties are equally 
encouraging 1n 
egard to vege- 
tables, timber, 
mineraldeposits 
and natural gas. 

Potatoes and 
ther “ garden 
trick" yield 
crops as 
lar north as 
Fort Good 


Hope, near the 
Cele. Coal is 
ind at Hud- 

Peace Rives YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIA 
rossing, and 
Fort Norman. 
Great salt springs are on Salt) River, 
There is a ninety-foot salt deposit, at 

eleven -hundred foot level, at) Fort 
McMurray. There is also an outeropping 
[asphaltum as large in area two 


VW 
Manitobas, while the oil and natural gas 
prospect is the greatest in the Dominion. 


The Land for the Future 
Discussing the future with the writer 
day last fall, the Hon. Frank Oliver, 
Minister of the Interior, while making it 
ar that the Government had no wish 
to induce the immigrant yet to enter the 
V region, significantly added 
am satisfied, however, that when 
prairie land proper is all disposed ot, 
en this back-country will come inte use 


mse it will b tter te 


} people come 


N 
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THE NEW NORTH-WEST 
in there and secure free land than to pay 
the price which will be asked for the 
praine country.” 

In the meantime, the great obstacle to 
development is the difficulty of access. 
The railways, busily employed in ex- 
tending their lines through the territory 
already surveyed, are only just beginning 
to realise the importance of stretching to 
the North. The Canadian Northern seems 


OF 


~ 
ASSOCIATION BU LODING AT REGINA RECENTLY 
BY CYCLONE. 


likely to be the first to tap the immense 
resources of the Peace Rivet country, 
having already been extended as far as 
Athabaska Landing. Meanwhile both the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Pacific have had surveys made for lines 
north from Edmonton. When the latter 
company has completed its new bridge over 
the Saskatchewan, it will start to build 
a new line to the north-west towards the 
Lesser Slave Lake. 

When these and other projects, which 
have not vet taken so detinite a shape, 
have been carried out, and the Govern- 
ment has put the country under survey, 


industry and new sourees 


new realms of 


of wealth will be opened up, sutherent 
to satisfy the most ambitious minds tor 
many enerations co come, 
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No. V..-THE LITTLE VILLAGER AND HIS UNFRIENDLY GUESTS 


Silverwater, 


A ROSS the still surface of 
agleam in the amber and violet dusk 


tie 
came a deep booming call, hollow and 
melancholy, and indescribably wild.  Tooh- 
hi hool / and again whook h- 
ovk it sounded ; and though the evening 
was warm the Child gave a little shiver of 
delicious awe, as he always did when he 
heard the sunset summons of the great 
horned owl 


the Biv 


Phat t bad fellow for you 
| Fie 


wled Unele Andy 


Horned Owl,”? ere 


worse than a weasel, and that’s a hard thing 
to y about any of the wild tolk The 
everybody cnemy, ind alway ready to 
kill much more than he can eat 
Some owl iren’t bad, suggested the 
Child He had a soft spot in his heart tor 
owls, because they were so downy, and had 
ich round tae i | uch round eye and 
looked if they 1 ht of such wondertul 
nysterious things which they would never 
tell 
Hlow do you know that " demanded 
Unele Andy susp isly “Mind, I’m not 
iving off-hand that it isn’t so; but Td lke 
to know where you get your information 
told me the Child, with more 
contidence im hi tone than he usually 
accorded to thi wit 
oh, Pall! titted Uncle \nd 


haven't you 
vet 
There w 


earnest blue eye whi 
the 


tale which he was 


time Mmiaginative 


unwilling to discre 


Wwe Il, 


air, “ that 


it, 
I know very 


he with a judicial 


euide had told hima 


eot used to Bill's fairy stories 
an obstinate look in the Child’s 


showed that this 


ncle Andy,” said 


Bill loves t 


varn, and often pretends to know a lot 
thin that aren't so. But I think hes 
telling the truth this time. He said he was 
It’s a little owl that lives out West, on the 
big sandy plain And it makes its nest m 
holes in the ground It knows how to 
these holes itself, you know; but it ¢ 
dig them halt, or a quarter, so well 
prairie do can So it gets the pl 
do to let it live in their big comlor 
burrow and for this it kills and eats so 
ot the rattlesnake the very small on 
Uuppose, of Course, which come round amons 
the burrows looking for the young pI 
dog Well, you know, Uncele Andy, Bul 
hha been out West himse lt and he ghee 
the villages of the prairie dogs, and the - 
owls sitting on the tops of th hillocks wh 
are the root ot the prairie dogs hi Ust> 
ind the rattlesnakes coiled up here and U 


hollows Lhere wel 


ud 


in the hot 
the mullions 


ot 


; 
vs of them, Dill sii 
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« There'd have been still more if it hadn’t 

ae the little owls,” said Uncle Andy 

yith a grin. But seeing a grieved look on 

i the Child’s face, and remembering that he 


none too fond of having his 


been for 


was 
narratives broken in 
» add politely but 
ur pardon tor interrupting. 


mseit 
upon, he hastened 
pointedly, “I beg 
Please go 


continued 
manner. 


“Well, as I was going to say,’ 
the Child, in quite his Uncele’s 
Bill saw—he saw them himself, with his 
wn eves—these millions and thousands of 
rie dogs, and quite a lot of the little 
| 
| 


wis, and only just a very few of the rattle- 


Ta 
snakes. So, you see, it looks as if the owls 
must have eaten some of the snakes, and 
mvhow I think Bill was telling the truth, 
s time.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Andy after puffing at 
| i few complimentary moments 


lis p pe tor 


reflection, 


‘there's one important thing 


—_ | which Bill appears to have neglected. He 
STS loesn't seem to have inquired the views of 
prairie dogs on the subject. Now, if 

stories | got their opinion Ps 
But how id he?” protested the 
1 reproachtully. always 
t this troubled when Uncle Andy displayed any- 

him a thing like a frivolous strain. 
lit, lo be sure ! lo be sure ! You couldn't 
Said ve xpected that of agreed Unele 
es t Andy. Still, you know, the opinion of 
lot prairie dogs would have been interesting, 
ildn’t it Well, U'll tell you a story, just 
Wa soon as [ can get this old pipe to draw 
it erly ind then you can judge the 
st in nion of the prairie dogs as to whether the 
) Burrowing Owl is ‘ vood’ or not. 
{their opinion does not agree with Bill's, 
you can choose tor yourself between 

two, 

Prairie Doe Villave was of considerable 
, t vering as it did perhaps a dozen acres 
t the dry, light prairie soil, Its houses 
vere crowded together without any regard 
rder or arrangement, and so closely as 
seen '0 suggest that their owners imagined land 


irce in the neighbourhood 


It wasn’t. 
hundreds of miles in every direction the 


ns stretched away to the dim horizon, 
. re Was room ¢ ywhere, nothing much, 
room ith a little coarse vrass 
enty of clear an the population 
No tor crowdin by preterence, and 


didn’t care a cactus whether it was hygienic 
or not. 

‘““The houses were all underground, each 
with a rounded hillock of earth beside its 
front door; and the size of these hillocks 
was an indication of the size of the houses 
beneath, for they were all formed by the 
earth brought to the surface in the process 
of excavating the rooms and passages. On 
the tops of these hillocks the owners sat up 
in the sun to bark and chatter and gossip 
with their nearest neighbours, always ready 
to dive headlong down their front doors, 
with a twinkling of their hind feet, at the 
approach of danger. 

“But if the village was large, the Little 
Villager himself was decidedly small. Some 
twelve or fifteen inches in length from the 
tip of his innocent-looking nose to the end 


ot his short and quite undistinguished- 
looking tail, he seldom had occasion to 


stretch himself out to his full length, and 
therefore he seldom got the credit of such 
His ears 
were short and rounded, his head was short 
and rounded, his eyes were large, softly 
bright, and as innocent-looking as his nose. 
His body was plump and rounded, and he 
looked almost as much a baby when quite 


inches as he actually possessed. 


grown up as he had looked when he was still 
a responsibility to his talkative little mother, 
In colour he was of a greyish-brown on top, 
and ot a dingy white with a 
black tip to his tail to give a finish which his 


underneath, 


costume would otherwise have lacked. 

. for variations in 
size, there were perhaps some hundreds of 
thousands of the Little 
Villager, sitting on their hillocks or popping 
their round doorways, and 


Except unimportant 


others just like 
in and out ot 
chattering and barking in shrill chorus under 
the pale blue dome ot lonely sky. But on the 
hillock next door to the Little Villager sat no 
That 


foot, 


varrulous, turry gossip like himself. 
mound top was deserted, But at its 
curled up and basking in the still blaze of 
the sun, close beside the doorway, lay a thick- 
bodied, dusty-coloured rattler, the intricate 
markings on his back dimmed as it by too 
much light and heat. tri- 
angular head, with the heavy jaw-base that 
showed great poison-pockets, lay flat on his 
coils, and he had the lazy, well-ted appearance 
for 


venomous, 


of one who does not have to torage his 


meals. and there, scattered at wide 


intervals throughout the village, were to be 
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seen other rattler f all sizes, from foot-long 


ters up to stout llows a yard in 


leneth, either basking in the hollows or lazily 
wi line their way between the hillock 

They seemed to pay no attention whatever 
to the furry llager for a rattler Iike 

to make a huge meal when he’s about it, and 
therefore does not bother otten about the, 
to him, rather laborious process of dining. 
Phe illaget on then part also seemed to 
pay little att ion to the snakes except 
that those who chanced to be toraging on 
the coarse herbage which grew between the 
hillocks always got out of the way with 
ilacrity if \ form approached, 
and not one ot e colled baskers ever woke 
up and shitted its position, but that a 


hundred pairs of bright, innocent eyes would 


be fixed upon it until its intentions became 


quite cleat 


out of his burrow t straight up on h 
hind-quarte: n the top of his hillock 
with his fore-paws hanging meckly ovet 
his breast, and ired all about him to see 
if any danger iS] lit. he bie rattler 
beside the door of the next hillock underwent 
his careful rutin which convineed him 
that the repti mad recently made a good 
meal id w aang 1 tie 
had slept it | skyward 
\ creat haw! its wa fron 
thre ( 1 hi 1 thre 
tron lirect but the Little \ ! 
keen eves detected barked varnin 
ind the ha au trom 
hil Ct hill cl L 
th hh ¢ wert ined upon t 
pproach of t marauders 
hattered about it ! till 
\ va I ht over t ‘ 
y the n eat 
I its pinion 
1 | t { but 
tle Vi | for 
it fect | c t hawl 
eached earth 1 1 dropped to then 
( ‘ i} the] VE \ 
ered 


and indignant, he at last gave up the h 
ne Ope 


of a dinner of prairie dog, and droy 


on 
ha 
small rattler 


Which was too sluggish from 
over-eating to have noticed that there Was 
any particular excitement the villa 
Gripping the reptile in inexorabk talons jus 


behind its head, the great bird bit its back- 


bom throuch ‘ irried it to the nearest 
celed to tear it to pieces 


made his meal 


hillock, and pn 
Calmly le 


with eve la 


glancing around 

hard and fier¢ ely arrogant, 
very burrow in the neighbour. 
round, inne peered forth, 
They were 
rattler should be 
hed the hawk t 
understand that his contin 


while 
hood 


barkin insult nd ce 


from e\ 
cent heads 
hance, 
willing enough that the 
de troy 


presence in 


the village was not desired. Of the two 


foes the preterred 1 rattler, to whose 
methods of administ fate they ha 
rOWN so ustomed that they could regar 
1 l l meth like PALOSOT 
esp ily where only a neighbour was con 
eerned | ttack wa 
tbrupt and lent as to be upsetting to the 
LOT Ve ( Vil 
1 
\\ ' k had tinished his meal, and 
wiped | i the | 1 earth, he flew 
ot ind | betore vas out of sight 
1] thre vere out ¢ 
ot t 1 chatterm t the t 
ot tl ut the ur. The | 
Nalla l \ 1 first t 
thre is part ed l 
‘ en 
‘ And 
na 
‘ 1 from 
| 1] 
me ( 
| 
Vil | } 
ltorut 
le | wed 
ty | | 
4 
hooked 


| 
| 


: 
of th | ed about them 
lil thedown si 


hope 
ed on a 
Irom 
Te Was 
Village 
MS just 
back- 
nearest 
pieces 
around 
rogant, 
hbour- 
forth, 
were 
uld be 
iwk to 


nce in 


i¢ two 
wh se 
ha 


contused sound of rill 


KS. Being able to 


af 


“‘Gripping the reptile in inexorable talons just behind its head, the great bird bit its 


backbone through '”—,. 


to the door of the Little Villager’s burrow. 


looked at. it They looked at the 
Villager where it holding a halt 
1 grass-stem between hi paws 
ed their beaks once more, with anery 
ind the with two oo three 
rd scuttlin ) ke a parrot walk 
nthe floor of |] eage, they plunged 
quite uninvited, into the burrow 


the Little Villager sat just where he was 


perhaps halt minute, barking with 
Then followed the mm 
Inent visitor \s he entered lhe heard 


anery chattering, 


SIVE hiss ne and 


f 


happing of 


uite comtortably 
© sioom, he distinguished his companion, 


Vi 


Haler W >was at that time occu 

Ing the burrow with ] im, dome her best 
tke the itor } 

ne Me visitors understand that they 
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them with mouth and 


gnashing teeth ; and her tones were just as 


rushes at open 
unpleasant as she knew how to make them. 
But the guests contronted her with claws 
and beaks so ready and so formidable that 
she did not like to come to close quarters. 
“Nor, Little Villager 
himself arrived was the situation very much 
altered. One of the 
him; whereupon he, too, lost his resolution, 
and contined himself to threats. The two 


indeed, when the 


owls turned and faced 


owls, for their part, seemed to consider it 
wise to stand on the detensive, rather than 
to force a battle to a finish with their un- 
willing hosts. For some minutes, therefore, 
the war of threats and bad language went on, 
without fur or actually flying. 
Phen at last the Little Villager, who was by 


unresenttul 


feathers 


sc 


nature an 
chanced to glance aside from his adversary ; 
mind that, after all, 
there was some room to spare in the burrow, 


casy-gomeg, 


and it tlashed ito his 


sight 
calm 
bea 4 
out mnt 
n 
ol vere not = 
Her language might 
emed clear enough, She miade little 
4 
- 
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Anyhow, he was tired of the argument. He 
turned away indifferently began to 
at some tough grass stems whi h he 


down in case of a rainy day. 


and 
nibble 
had brought 
Seeing him thus yield the point at issue, 
Was not going to fight it out alone. 
back 
rude 


his mate 
too 
indifference upon 


She turned het with ostentatious 
guests, and went 
the hillock to let 


The pair of owls, 


her 
out and sat on the 
het 
well satistied to have forced themselves upon 


the Little Vuillager’s huddled 


top ot 


feelings calm down. 


hospitality, 


snake which had got tired of its old h 
to that of th 
had had nothing to do but get 


and taken a faney 


So the owl 


out, without even a half minute to talk oy 
the matter. And hating to stay out in ' 
full glare of the sun, which was very tay 
their eyes, they had invited the mselves { 
live with the Little Villager just because } 
house was the first they came to. 

“All the rest of the day the Little Villager 
and his companion were extremely discon 


tented. Their burrow was a very roon 


‘They looked at it. They looked at the Little Villager where he sat holding a half-nibbled 


grass-stem between his paws’”—,’. 


together in their own corner, and resumed 
the nap which had been so unpleasantly 
interrupted in them previous residencs 
What was it that interrupted broke 
in the Child, glad that it was not le that could 


be accused of it tim What was it 
t at 1 i it of them own burrow 
In | 

It w i | rattlesmake answered 
Uncle Andy, q e politely J ought to have 
explained that betore. It was a big rattle 
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lod { 
and comfortable one, but it was spolee 
them by the presence of those two m 
eved, hook-beaked, persons sit 
| the opposite cor 
ide by side in pI 
pent most of their time outside u 
hillock, gossiping about it to their ne 

nterested 
Wilk Were extremely 
uvvestion but showed no 
whatever t me and help turn t 
} h had n 
out wa a thin which 


village 


attempted in 


been 


| 
| 
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CHILDREN OF THE WILD 


irie dogs were not noted for their initia- 
iirie dog 


old } 

"a ve. In learning to get together and live 
but villages thev had apparently exhausted it 
talk ¢ Thev we re always ready to chatter about 
It in t and declare that it must not be per- 


1 but they always shirked the bother 


hard o mitted 
{ united action. 

«When evening came, however, they had 
the house to themselves. The owls, getting 
Villager | jively is the sunset colours faded from the 
licens ky, scuttled forth, and sat up side by side 


the top of the hillock. As soon as it was 


roo 
night, and the stars had come out clear 
arge in the deeply crystalline sky, they 
in hovering hither and thither on their 
soundless wings, hunting the tiny 
rie-mice which swarmed among the 

ks after dark. 

While they were thus pleasantly occupied, 
| the Little Villager and his companion had 
1 idea. It was not a very usual thing 
vith them, and they hastened to act upon it 
4 j stit should get away. They proceeded to 
i lock up their entrance tunnel, about three 
OE feet from the door. They packed the earth 


hard, and made a good job of it, and flattered 
iemselves that their guests would not get 

ina hurry, even if they were pretty good 
Then at the extreme 
chamber 
which 


rowers themselves. 


of their central 


pposite corner 

tunnelled a new 
brought them out quite on the other side of 
the hillock, they felt very 
pleased with themselves, settled down 
ta well-earned sleep, curled up in a furry 

ll together, 

‘At owls 
Confidently they thei 
eads and dived down the old entrance, 
ny to be brouv! 
they had gone about three feet 
ime ina rage, fluffing their 
their beaks, and stood on 
the hole to talk the affair 
, and then the other, re-entered to 
estigate They found it quite inex plic 

felt 
1 previously « ntered 
» th un and ag 


they passage-way, 


tlus done, 


and 


home, 
round 


the 
ducked 


daybreak came 


big, 


it up with a bump when 

Out they 
feathers and 
pping each 


ud 
le ¢ 


over, 


vas the way they 
in fact, that 
only growing 


ve. They sure this 


itting ha so sure, 
un they tried it, 
th lore and more puzzled and indignant with 


t attempt, Finally, they came to the 


Won that they must have made some 


scuttled) solemnly around 


ind came upon the new entrance 


ihey 


Ah, of 
Course, they had been mistaken. 


1 dio 
Mdignation vanished, They scurried 


oT 
light pounce, a light squeak instantly strangled” 
p. 1064, 
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THE QUIVER 
in cheerfully, one hard upon the other's could not sacrifice all for the sake of 
tail, and took up their place in- then But as she gathered the survivors to her a 


adopted cornet Phe Little Villager and hi barked and = chattered  furic 


ious defiance a4 
mate opened disgusted eyes upon them for the murderer Hler clatter brou 4 
a second, then went to sleep again, the Litth Villager him elf al tocether 
linquishing all thought of further protest they hurled all the insults they « ary ’ 
\fter this, for a time, there was perfect of at the owl, who, however, ‘eilhaalia? tei 
peace in the iouse, the peace of mutual his feathery back upon them and pr cana 
version is ts and euests ignored each to devour h easy pre) 
other scrupulously But after a while a For some days there was renewed 
family was born to the Little Villager, a lance, and the little ones kept close to 
litter of absurd, blind, tiny whimperers, all parent ke But the memory of 
heads and hungry mouths Fhe two owls dog, esp ly of a young prairie dog, is 
were immensely interested at onee, but tinet] hort Soon there was more wand | 
their efforts to show their interest were met ing from the nest, and then a lot of « ] 
by such an astonishing display of ferocity racing about the floor of the burrow. Ag | 
on the part of both the rerand his a youngster went too near the owls’ corner 
mate that they discreetly withdrew then ind remained there rl time there was 


advances and on more kept strictly to no fuss about it, because the slaughter 
themselves Phey knew their business, these iccomplished quite silent dt 1 
owls ; and they knew they would lose nothing did) not ) ti ( \ this t 
in the long run by a little temporary forbear would never be more than two or three days 
ance They were well aware, from past ex eo by without th 1dden disappearan 
perience with prairie dogs, that the vigilance one or another of the litter, which, after al 
of the happy parents would relax in course kept the burrow from becoming too crowd 
ot time, and that all the while the little one Phe your ters wel etting so big | 
rowin large! 1 plumper every day that 1 parents | » lose in 
vould be getting better worth the interest ot nm them It became time tor t 
appreciative owl weaned est of t 
«The event ed th were right \ had been ( t t ol t 
the da vent nd the youn rew dima it | 
hively and ident, t Littl: Village: there w f ‘ 
ind | heat ( 1 ike ol tiv ! vith 
ib t ther {tt cove Open ind 
Liv 1 le the nest and wande bout ho wu 
the bout te of all that the nother t1 | untiniend 
or th fat \ ever happ l to b matter that ! t remedy. 9 
ar gre 1 could do to prevent wa ) row 
( | rm | oft One 1 1 thal t 
er, that it w quite impo ble to ke ryan n 
t] 
at on {t ) in that debatabl I \ ‘ 
1 \ 1 corm vere t | the ¢ 
bye t twoot t \ te ( re t 
( Wat i | it 1 “ 
| it (| tat tra ed 
t other remained ) Poll t 
mot owl { ( rast 
It Phe Child not | 
tat litter nate | 
i er towards them t 
| ol ithe t ve 
rried b 


A Lighthouse on Land 


A Complete Story 
By SCOTT GRAHAM 


dusk was falling, 
winding 


very pretty girl, 


UST as the autumn 
J girl came eyeling 


yntry road. She was 


forchcad was seamed 
she had 
i news since setting out that morning. 

Xellie Marston was not the right- 
the vicar of the secluded 


t just NOW her white 
lines of care, for heard some 
only 
nd of her father, 
nral parish of Meadowcrott, but the money 
last 


children of 


two years as 
governess Mis 
ranks, a rich and purse-proud woman in 


had earned durin the 


to the 


had been a most accept- 


le addition to their very straitened means. 


so-called 


bly poor benetices which are a disgrace 
utmost 


‘living’ was one of those 
Church, and in spite of th 

ing and paring, it was ditticult to make 
nds mect 

And now, without 


Any Previous warning, 


Nellie had just had a month's notice ; 


r, for the galling that Mrs, 

nks disapproved of the way in which 

Mss Marston had “angled to entrap” 
ney Colville, a well-to-do young bachelor, 
the Manor. 
lim toi 
Nellic was 


given, 


Teason 


Lo sometimes Came 


to stay at 
kranks wanted to sccure one 
‘hters 
world to 
ing man, and t unjust accusation made 
t blood boil; but she 


r four plain st dau 


last girl in t angle for any 
could do nothing, 
hd her own mortification was mingled with 

dismay at the idca of carning no more 


to pay the houschold bill 


had had a terrible vear 
r had died in February, after a 
hgering allnes whicl had taxed their 
es to the ttermost Her only 


provided with an 


for Canada, where as vet he could only 


imselt nd her dcheate vounger 

T Was in a seaside convalescent home 
t, but not least, the beautiful old 
» OL which het father was so proud, 
the last stage of decay The vieat 
‘tried hard to raise a Restoration bund 
tthe neighbourhood was a poor one, and 


5 4ppeals seemed useless. The tower 


Ked right across, and nught tall any 


Tat 
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time ; yet nobody would come forward with 
the thousand necded tor repairs, 
Mrs. Franks always pleaded poverty when 


pounds 


contronted with subseription lists, her motors, 
her chet, and her villa at Nice cost so much ! 

It was a wild, stormy night, with masses 
of driving clouds obscuring the sky; but 
Nellie had the behind her, and was 


nearing Meadowcrott when, at a sudden turn 


wind 


in the road, she perceived a dark mass, never 
seen there betore, stopping the way. She 
jumped off, and tound that a huge elm-tree 
had been blown right across the road, which 
it completely blocked 
Instantly thought of 
evelists who might 


she the dangei to 


vehicles, and to othei 
come upon it unprepared in the dark ; for, 
needless to say, gas-lamps were unknown at 
Meadowcrott. Yet a 
and carts passed this way, which was the 
road between towns torty 
miles apart ; and the thought of a car rushing 
miles an hour ito tlits 


good many motors 


high two large 
at the rate of twenty 
dangerous obstruction turned her cold. 

fo move the great tree would need many 
men and horses ; and tarm-work had ceased 
for the day, and the slow-going rustics would 
till 
lett the spot to seek le Ip, something might 
come along in her absence and be involved 
in a trighttul accident. 

Brave Nellie tightened her lips. 

“Til stay here myself to warn people.” 
She propped her bicycle-lamp high up in the 


retuse to sti Besides, if she 


branches of the tree where its glare could be 
seen by anybody approaching ; and began 
her vigil. She hoped her father would not 
fecl uneasy at her absence, and she trusted 
no unpleasant tramp might appear ; but in 
here. “I 


land,’’ she 


anv case, It was her duty to stay 


shall be 


thought 


like a hehthouse on 


with stramimng eves 


the elm, 


to herself, as 
and cars she sat on the trunk ot 
listening for approachin: wheels. 

loomed 
carrier's cart 
Donnington Nellie stopped 
it promptly, and the turned back, 


promising to tell anvbody else he might meet 


Presently olumberimg vehicle 


through the 


darkness the 
from market 


driver 


— 
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THE QUIVER 

that the 10ad was blocked Then came two Nelhe checked an absurd impulse to cr 
cyclists trom a distance, who were likewise “A tree has fallen across the road he 
turned back ; and then a carter, bound fo1 Didn't anybody warn you not to 
Meadowcrott, with his team. Before he through Meadowcroft l tried to se, 
started on the detour of four miles which was message to the village i 
aow necessary, Nellic earnestly begged him ‘No, we've not heard anything about jt 
to warn the villagers of their danger, and The gale has uprooted one of thes tor oe 
ulso to let her father know she was keeping elms, | suppose. And close to that ue 
watch. Simon Trotter said ‘‘ Yes!’ most blind turn, too! If it hadn't been for: 
obediently to everything ; but alas! on his Miss Marston 
way he passed the ** Dun Cow,” and there he Sydney paused, choked with emoti n 
loitered, fuddling himself, until Nellie’s “I’m sure, miss, we are all greatly be. . 
message and the fallen tree went quite out holden to you for your warning,” put ir 
ot his head. Colonel Taylor, the owner of the car, “| 

\tter a very long interval arrived the motor we had dashed into the tree at the rate y 
of a doctor from a neighbouring village, were going—for I admit, as there's seld i 
driving to a very urgent Case. He was’ much traffic along this road late at night, w 
greatly obliged to Miss Marston for warning had told the chauffeur he might let the ca | 
him in time, but too much hurried and pre run—we should all have been killed to a 
occupied to be able to help her in any way. — certainty!" 

Phen tor an hour or more not a soul ‘* But surely vou've not been all alow | 
appeared. Nellie shivered in the darkness, here ?”’ said Sydney anxiously, | 
which the moaning wind made more eeri “Yes; I was atraid if I went away to find 
She hoped the oil in her lamp would last out help, something dreadful might happen. 
till morning, if she had to remain so long I've been here since about six 
Fortunately, she had a warm coat, and the “Good heavens! Whaiy, it’s nearly mid- 
tree sheltered her trom most of the wind, night now! You must be frozen! | 
but still it was anything but a pleasant ven then the plucky girl was very u- 
position to be in willing to leave her post ; but at last it was 

With great ditticulty, she then persuaded a — decided to hang two of the motor lampst 
farmer in hits ‘ that she was not a highway- the branches as a warning, whilst Nellie was 
man, lurking there to rob him; and atter he driven back to the Vicarage in the car. From 
had sulkily turned back again, there came thence the new-comers would drive to t 
another hour ot paintul suspense. Then nearest police-station, to arrange lor a ¢ 
arose a tremendous gust, almost drowning stable to be stationed in the road unt 
a buzzing noise just beyond the dangerous morning, to watch for approaching vehick 
bend, the sound cf a motor-car dashing at “Tl sce vou sate indoors, Miss Marstot 
great speed towards the fallen tree. She Sydney ud as they alighted at the Vicarag 
sprang forward as the head-lights appeared, pate fhe house was dark and silent 
and waved her lamp frantically, calling out her father, imagining that Mrs. Frat 
to them to stop. the hurricane and the kept Nelle tor the might because 
humming of the engine drowned her voice. storm, had gone to bed at ten, as 
She waved the lamp still more wildly. Then But doors were never rigidly barred t 
at last came the grinding of brakes; but tlie for indeed there was nothing woit 
peed was so great that before the car could in the poverty-stricken pl s 
be stopped the gla wind-screen had been — easily contrived to enter Un 1 
hattered by a projecting branch Luckail kitchen 
it did not overturn, and, white-faced and Sydney detained her on the ties 
pantin Nelhe watched the four occupants — betor © disappeared une 
cramble out “7 don't know low to express 8 

What this about cnied an think of the pluck you v 
amazed voice Miss Marston,” he said very earnest 
Mi Marston ! added another till four certainly owe our lives to p 

more amazed voice, as the light of the do the other people who have used! 
powertul lamy ished on her pale tac ince the 1 tell ee 
It wa Svdne Colville It isn't worth talking avout, 


A LIGHTHOUSE 


€ to cr nswered hh astily. Anybody else would 
vad her p done the same in my place!" 

to ‘Would they : I doubt it! Well, 
Send 


and I shan’t forget it ! 
Pencote, and I'll come 


ve vou my life, and 
g over at 


out } rrrow to sce how you are I do hope 
; y've not taken a chill or any thing, on such 
very unplcasant night.’ 
sas Even as he spoke, the wind was roaring 
trees over their heads, making the 
an ra s swav and creak. Involuntarily 
a Nellie remembered the poor shaky old 
put 
ar, | 
rate we | 
ate i 
seldom 
ght, 
tC the ¢ 
led toa 


to find 
happen. 


rly mid- 


ON LAND 


could see nothing for the darkness, and, 
heavy-hearted, went back to bed. 

“My situation gone, and the poor old 
church a ruin, I’m atraid will daddy 
say in the morning : 

She rose carly to prepare the breakfast, 


what 


for they had no servant, only a woman to 
help for an hour or two twice a week. Whilst 
she was boiling the eggs in the kitchen her 
father entered from the garden, looking very 
white and disturbed. 


“Yes, the poor old tower's gone at last— 


Miss Marston!’ added another stiil more amazed voice, as the light of the powerful lamps 


flashed on her pale face.” 


very 
st it was 
lamps t 
ellie was 
From 
to tl 
rac 
id unt 
ars 
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| 
KS 
rch close by. rhe architect had warned 
Cit not irvive a heavy ile. 
Wit ( » that made her tingers tingle, 
turned away ; leavine her to erope 
to bed but, tired out as sho was 
could sh The wind too 
‘ous, and every board in the house 
to quiver, When, towards morning 
t dozed loud and sustamed 
€ direction of the churn hyvard sent 
to the window with a wild fear 
tower had fallen at last. But she 
438 
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the storm was too much for it,’’ he announced 
dk tedly. 
Ing ; 


‘Only part of it is left stand- 
and unluckily some of the roof of the 
Oh, if only I could 


nave las gone with it, 
have raised money cnough to save it ! 
Ile turned abruptly away, and Nellie felt 


sure he was crying. He had passionately 
loved the old church in which he had oft- 
ciated titteen years, and which he had tried 


so hard to preserve. 
Nellie did 
not hke to add to the vicar’s trouble by 


It was a sad and silent meal 


‘4 

a 

4 

a 
4 4 4 
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THE QUIVER 


telling him she had had notice from Mrs. 
Franks. The wind had dropped now, and 
before starting to the Manor, she went with 
father to the devastation in the 
It was a sad sight. Great masses 


her 
church. 
of tumbled debris blocked ingress to the nave. 
The massive piers of the tower were still 
partly standing, but the one nearest to 
Nellie was cracked right across, and in the 
fissure thus formed a square cavity was 


see 


visible, about five feet from the ground. 

“Dear me!" said the vicar as it caught 
his eye. That looks as if a recess had been 
made there some time, and walled up after- 
wards, for there was no trace of it outside ! 
What can it possibly be?” 

He put his hand into the hole, and after 
groping a minute drew forth a small round 
completely black with and 
coated all over with dust. Another 
another followed, till he and Nellie had both 
their hands filled. 

Evidently, the wrecking of the tower had 
brought to light a secret and quite unsus- 
con- 


age 


object, 
and 


pected hiding-place, most cunningly 
trived in the seemingly solid stone, and 
concealed for many The vicar 
examined his treasure-trove curiously. 


‘It seems clear this must be a set of old 


centuries. 


Communion plate, perhaps hidden during 
the Civil wars. Only pewter, however. It 
seems rather strange the vicar or the church- 
wardens, or whoever may have hidden them 
there, should take so much trouble for mere 
pewter ; and still more strange they should 
not have the 
danger, whatever it might be, was over.” 


been taken out again when 


‘* Perhaps only one person knew where 
they had been put, and he died, or left 
the neighbourhood, without telling anybody 


else,’’ Nellie suggested, with her usual 
common sense. But they are of a most 
beautiful shape,”’ she added, turning them 


over carefully. “ 1 wish they had been real 
silver! Perhaps then, we might have been 
allowed to sell them to help to restore the 
church.” 

It was too saddening to stay long looking 
at the ruin wrought by the storm. The poor 
old church in its desolation seemed almost 
like a living thing in pain ; 
which they were powerless to alleviate. Carry- 


pain moreover 


ing their newly found possessions with them, 
the 
dejectedly to the barely furnished Vicarage 


father and daughter returned slowly and 


It was a lowering autumn day, and as Nellie 


set forth on her cycle to go by a detour to the 
Manor, her heart felt as heavy as lead, 

She had not ridden very far along a narrow 
bridle-path, when she perceived a horseman 
approaching. It was Sydney Colville, look. 
ing very handsome and manly in his trim 
riding-clothes. He no sooner saw her than 
he instantly dismounted, and throwing the 
bridle over his arm, came up to her. 

“May I tell you something that has been 
in my mind for a long time, Miss Marston?” 
he said eagerly. 

But, after all, there was no need to tell it, 
for, as Nellie shyly raised her eyes to his face, 
she saw there what the 


** something ” was! 
* * 7 * * 

Who so surprised as the unworldly vicar 
when, later on that morning, Mr. Colville 
walked in with the astounding news that 
Nellie had promised to marry him, subject 
Mr. Marston 
like so many parents, had entirely failed to 
that his daughter was no longer a 
little girl, but a woman, to be wooed and 


only to her father's consent ! 
realise 


won. 

Moreover, before the week was out, she 
had become a heroine! The story of her 
lonely night vigil in the road was reported 
in the local papers, from which it was copied 
into the and the tale fired 
the popular imagination, 

Better still, the church was saved from 
destruction after all. For the plate, so 
strangely recovered after being hidden tor 


London press ; 


centuries, proved, when carefully cleaned, 


and examined by experts, to be a very 
beantiful set dating from the reign ol 
Edward VI. As the church already po 


sessed a moderna set, permission was obtained 
to sell the old one to raise money for the 
restoration. A wealthy nobleman bought tt 
for his private chapel, at the enormous pne 
plate of that date now 


addition, subscriptions 


which genuine 
commands, and in 
poured in when it became known the church 
was endeared to ‘the heroine by old 


. . } 
associations, and she hoped shortly to 


ve 


married in it 
To-day there 
village churches 


and admirably harmonious edifice at Me do 
to 


are few more beautiful 


anywhere than the restored 


croft ; and the many visitors who come 
see it listen cagerly to the old sexton’s Story 
of the vicar’s daughter, and her vigil beside 
the fallen the night of the great 


storm. 
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Wy Work 


ET me but do mv work from day to dav, 

In field or forest, at the desk ov loom, 

nroaving market-place, oy tranquil room ; 

me but find it in mv heart to sav, 
agrant ishes heckon me astray 

my blessing, not my 


This is my work 
LOOM 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

s work can best be done in the right way.’’ 
shall I see it not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers ; 


Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring 
hours, 
cheerful turn when the long shadows fall 
{t eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my life is best. 
Curtis YORKE, 


ot, 


¢ Interest of Occupation 
f° not look on your work as a dull duty. 
lf you choose, you can make it 
esting. Throw your heart into it, 
ster its meaning, trace out the causes and 
lous history, consider it in all its bear- 
think how many even the humblest 
may benetit, and there is scare ely one 
r duties which we may not look to with 
islasn You will get to love your 
tk, and if you do it with delight you will 
twith ease. Even if at first you find this 
sible, if for a time it seems mere 
gery, this may be just what you require ; 
be good, like mountain air, to brace 
your character.—Lorp AVEBURY. 


D weighs more with how much love a 
man works than how much he does. 
fees much who loves much. He does 
does well what he does.— Tuomas 


AEMPIS, 


With Zeal and Cheerfulness 
hee us each cultivate carefully and joy- 
fully the portion of soil Providence 


has committed to our care. Let us never 
be hindered or distracted by ambitious 
thoughts that we could do better, or a false 
zeal tempting us to forsake our daily task 
with the vain desire to surpass our neigh- 
bours. Let this one thought occupy our 
minds: To do well what is given us to do, 
for this is all that God requires at our hands. 
It may be summed up in four words: simply 

zealously— cheerfully—completely.—Gold 
Dust, edited by CHARLOTTE YONGE. 


+ 


Be True 
i is our daily duty to consider, that in 

all circumstances of life, pleasurable, 
painful or otherwise, the conduct of every 
human being affects, more or less, the happi- 
ness of others, especially those in the same 
house ; and that as life is made up, for the 
most part, not of great occasions, but of 
small everyday moments, it is the giving to 
those moments their greatest amount of 
peace, pleasantness, and security, that con- 
tributes most to the sum of human good. 
Be peaceable. Be cheerful. Be true.— 
Hunt. 


The Remaining Good 
|" you lose heart about your work, re- 
member that none of it is lost, that 
the good of every good deed remains and 
breeds and works on for ever, and that all 
that fails and is lost is the outside shell 
of the thing, which, perhaps, might have 
been better done; but better or worse has 
nothing to do with the real spiritual good 
which you have done to men’s hearts.— 
C. ININGSLEY. 
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THE QUIVER 


The Prayer that Helps 
N°: HING so elevates the soul as prayer. 
God, so condescending to the soul, raises 
it with Him to the regions of light and 
love, and then, the prayer finished, the 
soul returns to its daily duties with a more 
enlightened mind, a more earnest will. It 
is filled with radiance divine, and sheds ot 
its abundance upon all who approach. 
Nothing so smooths and sweetens life as 
prayer.—Gold Dust. 


+ 
The Life Heroic 
/ Jacecs 


With step triumphant and a 


whal he must 

heart of 
hee 

Who fights the da battle without fear 

et keeps unfaltering trust 


That God is God, that, somehow, true and just, 


His plai rk out for mortals, Nota tear 
Is he Be whe fortune, which the world 
dear 
Falls from ] gras better, with love, a 
crus! 
Noy loses faith wm man, but does his ly Sl, 


his humble 


Who with a aiid of h pe elves 
lo ever oy he alone is great 
Who by a life hes conquers fate. 
SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON, 


have nothing 


N° man 1 oO poor as to 
worth givin as well might the moun 


tain streamlet iy they have nothing to 
the sea, because they are not rivers. Civ 
what you have it may be better 
than J|LONGFELLOW. 


vive 


somecorn 


you dare to think. 


NLY man can help man; money with 
out man can do little or nothing, more 
likely le than nothing As Lord re 
ld by being a man, the true 
true Father, so the only way tor 
en js to be a true man to this 
that.—G. MacDonaLp. 


oul 
deemed the wor 


son of the 


ae is not vetting, but giving: not 
a wild dream ot pleasure and a mad- 
ne of desire — oh, no, love is not that !—t 
Is goodne and jionour and peace and pure 
livin V« love is that and it is the best 
thing in the world, and the thing that lives 


longest HENRY VAN 


Because we Forget 

T is said that the night before Whitelock 
to embark as Cromwell's envoy to 
Sweden, he was wakeful and restless, \ 
servant who slept near said: “ Pray, sir 
will you give me leave to ask you a question?” 
“ Certainly,’”’ said Whitelock. “ Pray, sir 
don’t you think God governed the world very 
well before you came into it?” “Up. 
doubtedly,”” was the reply.‘ And, pray, sir, 
don’t you think that He can take care of it 
while you are in it ?”’ Whitelock did not 
reply, but soon fell asleep. Oh! the sleep- 
less nights, the needless pain and anxiety 
because we forget ! Oh! the grief that must 
rend the Father's heart when He sees us 
so unmindtul of proffered help.—Tie 
Springing Well Magazine. 


+ 
The Perfume of Love 


MUR forth all the odour, colour 
charm and happiness you have to all 


your friends, to your home, to your daily 


society, to the poor and sorrowful, t 
the joyous and the prosperous, Brighten 
darkened lives, soften the rude, make a 
sunshine of peace in stormy places, cover 


the taults and follies of men with the flowers 
of love. Love others, and you will spread 
the delight of youth over all whom you meet 
and in doing so you will live intensely ; for 
you will have within not only your own life 
but also the lives of all whom you bless by 


love. That is the best religion, the lite o! 
Christ, the very life ot God. That ts to b 
at one with Him whose smile kindles the 
universe > whose love, moving in the spring 
is the beauty that enchants our senses and 


heart, and inspires our soul. S. A. BROOKE 


“HERE is a grand fearlessness in faith 
He who in his heart reverences the 
Good the True—the Holy: that 1s, rever- 


ences God — does not tremble at the apparent 
success of attacks upon the outworks of his 


faith. They do not move him, whose sou! 
reposes on the Truth itself. W. 
SON 
EFORE we can bring happiness to 
others, we first must be happy our 


within 


selve nor will happiness abide 
us, unl we confer it on others. If there 
be a smile upon our lips, those around us 


will soon smile too; and our happiness will 
become the truer and dec per as we see that 


these othe are happy \l MAETERLINCK. 


The above selection, sent by Miss E. 0. Walford, secured Second Prize in our Quotations Competition 
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“A tripping ebb that steals With soft foot towards the 
laily (Photo? P. Martin Duncan.) 
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“A rock that turns the wroth 
‘ Of all the raging waves into a froth.” ~ Herrick, 
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Some Chairmen I have Met 

A Leaf from a Lecturer’s Log ae 

By the Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL re 

lich 

[s the days when I lived in the lime- It was with greater pride, though hardly I 
light an impetuous rapidity of public less amusement, that, repeating the mad 7 
speech obtajned for me the unenviable — lecture in the Horns Assembly res t old 
designation of ‘‘the reporter’s horror.” Kennington, with Livingstone’s illustrion 7 


Though my repentance is 
assume the white sheet, and 
make my peace with this 


clever and genial section of 
comrades in service, if only 
the debt I 
owe them for having epito- 
decent English 
my 


In recognition of 


into 
the brutum fulmen of 


mised 


rhetoric. 


If the Rhadamanthus of 
the Press finds his aversion 
in a garrulous exuberance, 


the bogey of a wandering 
lecturer is an unsympathetic 

He 
make or mar a 
effect, but he can 


handicap him painfully by 


president may not be 


able to 
speaker’s 
theme. 


indifference to his 


I made this discovery when 
the chief magistrate of a 
small borough was good 
enough to occupy the chai 
at a lecture upon David 
Livingstone, which the 
Y.M.C.A. had engaged me 
to deliver. His worship 
came in a red robe, with 
a massive chain of office 


had substituted 


apron ol 


which he 
for the 
chandlery, 


diurnal 


and Wa pre 


ceded on the platform by 
his mace beare! who carried 

that bauble ”’ as if it were 
a baby. Though a quiet, it 
proved a distracting baby to 
me nor was I appeased 
when his worship, instead 
of asking the rector to open 


the proceedin 
the first) toa 


propose 
ward announced that 


would now ik on Th 


late, ] 


‘‘His worship came in a red robe 


and 
Doctor 


Living 


would 


Yj 


massive chain of office.” 


after 
Muzzle 
tone’! 


with prayer, requested him 


| | greatness un- 


father-in-law, Dr. Robert Moffatt. in the 
chair, I 
nessed a touch 
of humanity 
which showed 


the mark of 


| der a grotesque 
a | } disguise, As 
Dr Moffatt 


smilingly ack- 


nowledged the salvo 


ot applause that 
‘reeted him, he 


missed the chair, and 


rolled upon the 
boards. Fearing he 
might be hurt, I 
otfered him my 
hand; but he was 
on his feet, laughing 
and dusting himself 
like a schoolboy, as 
if his four-score 
years were but a 


score, and conquering 
with the dignity ot 


his native grace 
travesty that all the 
robes of Bumbledom 
could have 
disguised 

The order and de- 


never 


meeting 
bette! 
than at 


corum ot a 
was neve! 
maintamed 
an appearance of 

mine at Brockville in 
with a 


Ontario, where it was 


the habit of people 
io bring large dogs 
1 the spars ly 


with them for protection i 


he 
populated district The gentleman 
presided made no speech, but just 
tioned my mame he did not call me 
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SOME CHAIRMEN I HAVE MET 


Muzzle ’—and took his seat among 
» audience. But he left his noble 
astifi on the stage, who, seeing an 
mpty chair, climbed into it and 
stened to a panegyric upon Charles 
ickens with evident approval. 
This was pleasante r, aS a memory, 
me, than a lampoon from Professor 
‘idwin Smith, who presided at a 
ecture of mine in Toronto on George 
Stephenson, the Tyneside engineer, and 
resented certain views I had 
identally expressed on industrial 
strikes. 
It is rather awkward when a 
airman anticipates a speaker’s drift 
dissecting his hero from his own 
nt of view. Twice have I experi- 
need the embarrassment thus arising, 
en “ has been my theme. 
alderman in the one case, and a 
non in the other, were the offenders, 
nth being devoid of humour, and 
wed, probably, in narrow nurseries, 
y took it for granted that praise 
admiration for Dickens or his works 
is quite an impossibility in a Christian 
nister. They had apparently accepted 
it impeachment on hearsay, and branded 
hero as a pernicious teacher ; and they 
ypressed pleasure that a suitable warning 
s about to be given to youth to avoid 
lcondemn his intluence. As my lecture 
nsisted, for the most part, in glowing 
logy of the novelist, and in withering scorn 
his detractors, it was a task of disconcert- 
difficulty to pour the vials of my wrath 
over the chair itself. When our range 
reading has been mainly restricted to 
edules of tape-prices ’’ or to ecclesias- 
u chronicles, it is wise to abstain from 
rary criticism of wider margin, lest fric- 
n, which we have no intention of creating, 
Pincidentally arise. 
yome chairmen require to be almost forced 
to the chair, if the venue happens to be 
place of won hip. If the pulpit had been 
gallows, and they the criminals, there 
ld hardly have been reluctance 
iscend the fatal stairs than was shown 
Mr. Hughes, of “ Tom Brown’s School 
"fame, and by Dr. George Macdonald, 
eater the pulpit of my church to preside 
t two lectures which they honoured by 
presence, This was the more remark- 
Mm the latter case, inasmuch as Dr. 


“The noble mastiff, seeing an empty chair, climbed 
into it and listened with evident approval.” 


Macdonald was in the habit of preaching ; 
but he so peremptorily declined to take 
the pulpit that we had to extemporise a 
platform for the occasion, from which I 
gave a mere skeleton of a lecture in order 
that my people might enjoy the far higher 
treat of listening to the striking and inspir- 
ing teaching of Alec Forbes and Robert 
Falconer. 

I think I could furnish the graphic artists 
who so fascinatingly illustrate the pages of 
Tue QOviver with a panorama of stars and 
constellations worthy of their skill, by giving 
a mere catalogue of the names of chairmen 
in whose lustre I have basked. Stanley, 
and Shaftesbury, Havelock, Bright, Spur- 
geon, Dale, Parker, Guthrie, and Dr, Cooke, 
are names which leap into my memory and 
make me blush at the audacity which could 
speak in their presence. But these, and a 
host of orbs of equal luminance, from which 
the omission of the name of Alexander Mac- 
laren would be criminal, start into the 
memory and mingle blushes with my pride. 
Ilad [I no other reason to rejoice at having 
stumped my own country five hundred 
times from Cornwall to Caithness, and trom 
Galway to Grimsby, and hawked my reper- 
toire through Canada and the prairie land 
of Stars and Stripes, I should find it in 
the contact it has won me with the great 
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THE QUIVER 


**I once presided at a debate in which a prominent free-thinker 
was concerned.” 


hearts of the race in literature, commerce, 
science, and in forensic, social, and indus- 
trial life 

fo preside over a controversial assembly 


must demand not only special gifts but a 


special temperament. I would not be 
Speaker of the House of Commons for ten 
thousand a year! I should go mad in a 
month, and die prematurely. I once pre- 


sided for three nights at a debate in which 
a pronunent free-thinker was concerned, 
which may or may not have resulted in the 
moral conviction of the hearers, but which 
certainly ended in broken banisters, broken 
heads, broken windows, and the broken 
tempers of the majority ot the disputants 
No wonder I was glad to forgo the courtesy 
of a “ vote of thanks.” 

Phe ethics of chairmanship are but im 
perfectly understood As long as “ taking 
the chai is regarded simply as a lavour 
to a society, or a compliment to an indi 
vidual, it tends to place in a pale and 

purpose 


or occasion Ambition of local promin 


equivor tl light the 


ence Jeads many an amiable and kindly 
man to associate himself in this way with 


movements he cares little or nothing about 


with institutions whose ob- 
jects he does not under- 
stand, and with men whose 
names he never heard. 
till a courteous secretary 
whispered in his ear, 
“ Robinson, your Grace 
not Brown.” 
Those who have the 
strongest faith in the 
purpose of a movement 
will look for intelligent 
sympathy rather than in- 
fluential patronage. Some 
of the societies in whose 
service I have worked 
have recognised this, and 
have banished chairmen 
altogether, an arrangement 
by which a sensitive le 
turer may be saved 
perfect nightmare of dis 
traction. It these lines 
should meet the eye of any 
former rover of the road 
I can anticipate the ac- 
quiescent “ Hear, hear 
which will greet the men- 
societies as the Mechanics’ 
Leeds, Plymouth, and 


tion of such 


Institutions ot 
Dumfries. 

Look upon that picture and on this. In 
nine programmes out of ten, a poor lecturer 
on reachine the venue, was either feted 
ignored till they got him on the * drop 
An ante-room, crowded with strangers, who 
incensed him with conventionalities which 
were hollow, or incensed him (the emphasis 
is vital) with inditference which was dlis- 


courteous an officious master of the cere 


what I used to 


monies, who marshalled 
to the 


call “ the melancholy procession 
scaffold,” by an obsequious request to the 
Provost or President to go : 
Hlieh Executioner; and a curt order to th 
lecturer to Come next, as culprit, as though 
he already had the white cap in his pocket 
then the Archdeacon as chaplain; and 
lastly” the on like 


javelin men 


first, as Lord 


committee, marching 

the proceedings were inaugu 
il orpons bat oltenc! 
ot the chairman > 


Dome time 


rated with liturgicé 
a discursive cnumeration 
and the sacrifice 


many publi claims, 
and intro- 


which he had found time to come 


Ca 
duce the speaker by a wrong name, lik 
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SOME CHAIRMEN I HAVE MET 


prisoner with many aliases ; or, like Mr. 
justice Stareleigh, fencing with Mr. Winkle 
about “’ Nathanicl Daniel and Daniel Natha- 
nel.’ And after the oration is over, sand- 
wiches and cotfee are passed round in the 
form of votes of thanks. This is one 
picture. 

Ah! but turn to the obverse side of the 
medal. How well I knew the way through 
the library to that snug little ante-room 
at Leeds! And on what friendly terms I 
sot with “‘ George,” the beadle, all over 
large buttons, who was the only official I 
ever saw, and who just said, ‘‘ Time’s up, 
sir,” before the lecture, and placed an 
envelope in my hand at its close. And 
with what ease and satisfaction I dived into 
the vaults behind the scenes at Dumfries, 
as if I lived there! <A roaring fire and a 
frasrance so like tobacco that it seemed 
to say, Gentlemen, you may smoke.”” And 
on the mantelpiece a small ink-bottle and 
pen, and what seemed to be a receipt for 
some monetary payment, which had been 
forgotten by its owner. Surely it could 
have no relation to me! More substantial 
justification than was at first apparent must 
warrant the liberty of attaching a signa- 
ture. That justification appeared on descend- 
ing ia the full perspiration of the climax, to 
discover a shining pile of gold alongside of 
the receipt. 

I take these retrospections with the sense 


of obligation so strong upon me towards 
those who have abetted my _ itinerant 
crusade, that it completely absorbs the 
inclination to be critical, much less cen 


sorious. And I congratulate myself upon 


the good fortune which enables me to move 
second, support, submit, and carry, my vote 
ot thanks to my many chairmen, who have 
lent their time, position, and influence to 
My appearances, through so pure and _ per- 
suasive a medium as THE OvIVER,. 

For over fifty years it has been a pride 
tome to meet with kindly listeners on the 
public stage It is an added satisfaction to 
‘ontront a hike indulgence on the printed 
page 

lo say “farewell is a hard ordeal 
many connection, or ‘ almost any,"’ to 


adopt the Gilbertian proviso! It imparts 
the thrill of the renaissance of old times 
to take this backward glance and fill the 
vista it discloses with so many faces, 
honoured and esteemed. And my honest 
gratitude extends to those whose kind- 
ness brings me before my silent and unseen 
audience, with the lingering hope of one day 
meeting them again. 

Tenacity of life is strong; and it is too 
natural to need defence. Like the ever- 
green Oliver Wendell Holmes, when he was 
“ eighty-two years young,” as he preferred 
to put it, one lingers wistfully above the 
sward of “ this beauteous, bounteous earth,” 
clinging to life, with all its many blunders, 
pleasures, aspirations, friendships, and en- 
deavours, with the pathos of attachment, 
“ Not good-night yet.” 

Our debt to the audiences whose patience 
we have tried is too deep to make parting 
easy. And though they may forget us, we 
cannot relegate them to a like oblivion. 

There is an element of real respect and of 
sincere affection in our retiring obeisance. 
And we look back over the boards which 
we have trodden as fields where we have 
gathered if we have not sowed as we find 
them strewn with the unfaded chaplets of 
their ill-won praise. 


“A courteous secretary whispered in his ear, 
‘Robinson, your Grace, not Brown.’” 
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Modern Woman 
|* the ag of a little talk I had with 
Mr. F. A. Atkins a few months ago 
he « vail d some rather strong sentiments 
in regard to “Modern Woman.” He gave 
it as his opinion that that was the sort of 
article I ought to have in Ture Quiver, but 
nub r presumed I dare not! Well, I took 
up the challenge, and here is Mr. Atkins’ 
Indictment of Modern Woman.” I do not 
you do not. But he 
puts one side of a great question ably and 
forcefully. As mentioned on the page con- 
taining the article, Annie S. Swan is to have 
a few words on the subject in our next issue, 
and, in addition, Miss Amy B. Barnard, the 
eminent educationist, and author of ‘‘ The 
Girl’s Book about Herself,’’ will more fully 
present “the other side,’’ and that also in 
our October number. So our next issue 
should not lack piquancy ! 
<je 
Blaming the Woman 
OMAN! What a lot of things she has 
been blamed for, from the time when 
\dam_ chivalrously put the responsibility 
for his fall on to Eve! The poet Otway 
makes the charge— 


endorse all he says: 


What ty ills have not been done by woman ? 
\ betrayed the Capitol? A woman! 

W lost Mark Antony the world? A woman! 
W the cause f a long ten vears’ war, 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 
Dest damnable, deceitful woman!” 


And yet, when the old ‘ eternal feminine ” 


; di cu ed, the pros and CONS of the ques- 
tion overhauled, I, as a man, cannot but in 
my heart of heart contess that, after all, 


the woman do vet the harder time of it! 
You meet many a woman who would like 
to be a man, but surely never a man who 

uuld wish to change hi tate for that ot 


t Opposite sex And this is not because of 
itificial or legal disability : [I personally 

ad t beheve hat the law as fairer to a 
in than to a woman, or in spite of the 
Suffravett that legislation would be more 
f rable to womankind if women had the 


The Thousand and One 
MUST ackno wledge that, generally speak- 


ing, woman’s initial and natural disad- 
vantages are greater than in the case of 
the average man, and it follows that a 
woman may either fail more disastrously 
or achieve more grandly than a man 
Women make worse sinners and better saints 
than men. I must confess to having little 
acquaintance with the ‘‘ Modern Woman” 
whom Mr. Atkins pillories, though possibly 
there are cases which one could indict with 
more bitterness than any of the characters 
he holds up to scorn, I can recall women in 
whom the milk of human kindness seems 
to have gone sour, whose very love spells 
selfish jealousy. But those are the few, the 
very few, and if we knew the heart of things, 
probably our pity would be greater than 
our condemnation. But what exceptions 


they are! 
“Woman may err, woman may give her mind 

To evil thoughts,Qand lose her pure estate ; 

Sut for one woman who afironts her kind 
By wicked passions and nasamuioas hate, 

A thousand make amends in age and youth, 
By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 

By patient kindness, by enduring truth, 
By love, supremest in adversity.” 


<je 

What of the Man? 
(7: other comment: One cannot help 
feeling that the life of man and 
woman is so intricately interwoven that 


rarely can you separate out any sin ple actio n 


and say, That is man’s work,” ‘ The 
Go: over Mr. 


woman is to blame for this.” 
Atkins’ article, and in each count of the 
indictment ask, ‘‘ How much has man had 
to do with this 2?’ and the result will be sur- 
prising. Remember that the one dark sin 
which, in the eyes of the world, causes « 
woman to forfeit her birthright is the work 
of a man: and in many other matters the 
woman might justly reverse Adam's excuse 
and reply, ‘ The man tempted me, ane I 
did eat.” 

must desist. 
my readers’ opinion on the question, 


IT am anxious to have 
and for 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


the best letter of not more than 300 words 
I shall be pleased to award a copy of 
“Women of All Nations” or other book 
of equal value. Letters must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found in the 
advertisement section of this issue, and 
must reach me not later than October 7th. 
Please mark your envelope ‘‘ Competition.” 


<$o 


The Woman of No Romance 

HAD hoped to be able this month to 

announce the award in the ‘' Woman of 
No Romance ”’ Competition. Unfortunately 
l am compelled to hold over the matter 
until my next issue. A large number of 
letters were received, in which all sorts of 
opinions were expressed. I hope to give 
extracts from some of the letters, together 
with the prize letter, in my October number. 
It has been exceedingly interesting to receive 
the opinions of readers, and I should like to 
take this opportunity of tendering my best 
thanks to all who have written. The views 
fa good many readers are summed up in 
what one of the letters characterises as ‘‘a 
wise saying of my grandmother’s ”—‘ That 
should a girl be locked up in a room, if she 
was meant to be married the right man 
would come down the chimney.” 

fe 

Fatalistic Prince Charming 

AM sorry to say that I do not believe 

this comfortable doctrine - expressed 
by other readers—that if God wishes a 
woman to be married she will be, whatever 
the obstacles. Is not this bordering very 
ngh on mere fatalism? I grant that over 
usa kindly Providence is shaping all our 
ways, and again and again one can rever- 
ntly trace His hand at work, especially in 
ringing two souls together. But men often 
put the blame for their own failures on to 
Providence, forgetting that God has made 
human co-operation a necessary part of 
man’s success. The danger of the fatalistic 
doctrine is just this—if God means the 
“Woman of no romance ”’ to marry, He will 
arrange it; if He means the heathen to be 
saved, He will convert them; if He means 
me to obtain a position in business, He will 
Manage it for me—so why should 1 bother 
about it? I feel perfectly sure that it is 
hot God’s will that the women in the slums 
should be the ones to bring ten or a dozen 
hildren into the world, and so many women 
levery way fitted for motherhood should 
lever have the chance. As to whose fault 
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it is—why, that, of course, is the ques- 
tion ! 


Match=-Making 


O, I do not believe in the “ marriage of 
convenience,”’ nor the French fashion 
of “‘ arranging ’’ matches. Love may come 
after marriage, but most of us prefer not to 
take the risk. We can ill spare the touch of 
romance that comes to gild even the most 
clouded of lives. When we have enu- 
merated the advantages of suitability of 
temperament, and all the rest of it, we 
know well enough that it is love that makes 
the wheels of married lite go round. ‘Truly, 
love is the solvent of a great many difficul- 
ties! At the same time, like other precious 
plants, love wants an opportunity to grow. 
Doubtless, marriages are made in heaven, 
but often they want a little assistance on 
this material earth of ours. God bless the 
match-makers—not the obnoxious kind who 
have deservedly received the reproaches of 
mankind, but the kindly, tactful, common- 
sense souls who just clear the way for the 
little god Love to come on the scene! 
They shall have their reward in heaven, 
though fate ordains that they are very much 
neglected here below ! 


$e 
Dr. Grenfell of Labrador 


OME of my readers may have had the 
pleasure of listening to Dr. Grenfell 
during his recent visit to this country ; most, 
surely, are familiar with the life story of 
this great medical-missionary pioneer. It 
is a pleasure to announce that we are to 
have an article from his pen in our next 
issue. The title is ‘‘ Ice-bound Labrador : 
Some Glimpses of the Work of a Noble 
Englishwoman,” and the Doctor has supplied 
some excellent photographs to illustrate his 
text. 

Other prominent features of the October 
issue will be: ‘“‘ An Archbishop’s Busy Life : 
Dr. Randall Davidson at Lambeth Palace ”’ 
(fully illustrated); The Hymn and _ the 
Crisis,”” by Morley Adams; “ Crochet Bows 
for Neck Wear,” and some charming short 
stories. ‘‘ Four Gates’’ concludes in our 
next number, and I am making Important 
announcements as to the features for our 
new volume. I think I can promise some 
surprises ! 
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A WEEK’S MEALS IN SEPTEMBER 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


Sunday 
Roast sirloin, vegetable marrow, 
Damson tart. 
Potted beef, salad. Apple compote. 


Dinner. 
baked potatoes. 


per.— 


Monday 


Dinner.—Cold bee f, tomatoes. IJXtemains of 


vesterday's sweets. 


Supper.—Cottage pie. Rice mould. 
Tuesday 
Dinnes Flap of beef, boiled with carrots 


and turnips. Swect macaroni. 


Supper.—Lamb-neck chops. French beans. 


ot rice, 


Wednesday 
Dinney.—Scotch hot h-potch. 
pudding. 
oupper. 


Brown-bread 


Rabbit pie. 
junket. 


Stewed plums and 


Thursday 
Vegetable 
(fresh) plum pudding 


Dinnes Boiled 


marrow soup 


Supper Mush- 


Rabbit ralicau, boiled rice, 
rooms on toast. 


Friday 
Dinner.—Grilled herrings, 
College puddin + 


mashed potatoes. 


Supper.— Plaice fritters. Milk jelly. 
Saturday 
Dinnes Liver and bacon. Fried slices of 


College pudding 


Supper eggs stewed with cheese. Baked 


apples. 
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| AM sure that many a housewife breathes 

a deep sigh of relief when she awakes 
on the morning of the first of September. 
It is true, certainly, that the davs are often 
as hot as they were in July or August, but 
the nights, at any rate, are now longer and 
cooler, and it is altogether better weather 
for the keeping of comestibles and_ the 
planning of meals 

Let us hope, too, that holidays have had 
a beneticial effect, and that appetites are 
keener, and the members of the household 
more casy to cater for and to please. 

Taking these various points into considera- 
tion, | think we may resume the “ Sunday 
joint '’—this time a sirloin, which is to pro- 
vide for several meals, without always 
appearing in the monotonous form of cold 
meat 

Select a nice picce of beef, weighing about 
6 lb., and ask the butcher to take out the 


undercut and cut oft the flap. 


Potted Beef 

As soon as the meat arrives, divide the 
undercut into small pieces, trim away all tat 
and gristle, and put the beet into a stewpan 


all pecled 


Season with salt and 


with an onion, carrot, and turn 
and thinly sliced 
pepper, and add enough water (stock Is, 
of course, better if there is any at hand) to 
just cover the meat and vegetables, and let 
for about two hours. Lift the 
dish, and when 1t 1s quite cold 

machine, After 


them simmer 
meat on to a 
pass it through a mineimg 
this, pound it in a mortal until a perfectly 


5 
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wth paste is formed. One Ib. of beef 
iil] require the following flavouring mediums 
, teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoontul of 
sepper, a little grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
¢ anchov y essence, and some of the liquor 
1 which it was cooked to moisten the paste. 
When sufficiently pulped, put the mixture 
toajar, stand this in a pan of boiling water, 
nd let it remain until hot through ; then 
ress the meat into flat jars. As the potted 
ef is for immediate consumption, it is not 

essary to cover it with melted butter. 
What is left over from supper will provide 
for one or two breakfasts, or make delicious 
sandwiches, should these be needed. 

Lay the flap on a clean dish and sprinkle 
t thickly with salt. Stand in a cool place 


til it is required on Tuesday. 


Apple Compote 
Select six or eight large apples of about 
esame size, pare them as thinly as possible 
nd take out the cores. As each one is pre- 
red, place it in a bowl of cold water to 
vent discoloration. Boil halt a pint ot 
ld water with & oz. of loat sugar, some 
nly peeled lemon rind, and a quarter of 
teaspoonful of satiron. The satfron must 
tied up in a little muslin bag. When the 
rup is thick and well coloured, place the 
ples in same, and let them = simmer 
ibout half an hour, or until a skewer 
nbe easily passed through the fruit. Litt 
m caretully on to a dish (using a fish- 
and when the syrup has cooled strain 
tover the apples. Beat the white of an egg 
toa stiff froth, adding as much fine sugar 
it will absorb, and when the apples are 
ld, decorate them with this mixture. 


is should be made at least one day 


e itis to be caten. Wash 6 oz. of Patna 
and put it into a basin with 1} pints of 
imilk and } oz. of butter. Cover with 
Saucer, and stand the basin in a baking-tin 
iled with boiling water. Place in the oven 


iet it cook 


for about three hours, re- 
the water from a boiling kettle 
en necessary. If the rice absorbs all the 
lk before it is thoroughly cooked, add a 
ttle more. When quite done, beat the rice 

a wooden spoon, add sugar to taste 
nd any preterred flavouring Then turn 

mixture into a well-soaked mould and 
fand in a cool place lruit juice, stewed 
Tut, jam or golden syrup can be served 


with the mould, or it is very good when 
caten with custard or cream. 


Flap of Beef with Carrots and Turnips 

This is cooked in precisely the same way 
as a piece of salt silverside and served with 
the vegetables. If liked, boiled suet dump- 
lings may be cooked with the meat. 


Sweet Macaroni 

Break } lb. of fresh Naples macaroni into 
suitable lengths and boil in water until 
tender, about twenty minutes. 

Drain, and put back into the saucepan 
with a pint of milk, 3 oz. of white sugar and 
six drops of vanilla essence. Let it simmer 
until the milk is nearly all absorbed, stirring 
constantly to prevent burning. Turn on to 
a hot dish and serve with Barbados sugar. 


Réchauffe of Rice 

A very good pudding can be made from 
the remains of the rice mould, or an ordinary 
rice-pudding. Put the cold rice into a basin 
with a little milk, and beat until it becomes 
pulpy. Whisk an egg, and add this with a 
handtul of well-washed currants and a little 
grated nutmeg. Press into a moulded basin, 
tie a greased paper over, and steam for one 
and a half hours. Sweet sauce, made of corn- 
flour and milk, flavoured with any approved 
essence, may be poured over the pudding, 
just before it is taken to table. 


Scotch Hotch-Potch 

It is supposed that a neck of lamb has 
been bought, and some of the chops used for 
Tuesday's supper. The rest ot the chops, 
with the scrag, should be cut into neat pieces. 
Soak a bag of dried peas over-night, and put 
them with a handtul of chopped parsley, a 
sprig or two of mint, and three grated carrots 
into a stewpan with 2 qts. of boiling water. 
Add the meat, season with pepper and salt, 
and cook gently for two hours. This makes 
an excellent stew, to which potatoes and 
turnips may be added. 


Brown-Bread Pudding 

Put 6 oz, of broken stale brown bread into 
a basin, and pour } pint of boiling milk over 
it. Leave the bread to soak for half an hour, 
then squeeze it dry, and beat with a fork, 
removing any pieces ot crust that have not 
become soft. Add 3 0z. of Demerara sugar, 
the grated rind of two small lemons, and 
2 oz. of chopped raisins. Mix thoroughly 
with a well-beaten egg. Grease a moulded 
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basin, put in the mixture and steam for two 
hours Pieces of white bread, rolls, or stale 


cake can also be used for this pudding. 


Rabbit Pie 


Tnevedient 1 Jb. of 


rabbit, 


tablespoonful ot bread- 


One large 
bacon-rashers, one 
crumbs, one dessertspoontul of 
parsley, a littl 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, water and pastry. 


Wash and dry the rabbit, and cut it 


chopped 
grated lemon-rind, 1 egg 


mto 


small joints. the bacon, carefully 
reserving the fat. VParboil the heart and 
liver chop these finely, add the bacon fat, 


chopped parsley and seasoning, and form 
into forcemeat, moistening with part of the 
beaten egg 

Arrange the rabbit, 
forcemeat balls alternately in a deep piedish, 


and fill the dish three 


divided rashers, and 


add peppel and salt 
parts full of water. 
For the Pastry. 


dripping into } Ib. of flour, add a pinch ot 


Kub 6 oz. of clarified 


teaspoontul ot 


| 
lix with sufficient cold water to form a stilt 


salt and a baking-powder. 
paste Line the cdge t the dish and cover 
the meat 
ornamental leaves Brush over with what 
remains of tl 


with thi using the scraps for 
ic egg, and bake in a moderat 
oven tor two hour 


Vegetable Marrow Soup 
\ny remains of the hoteh-poteh should be 
boiled down foi soup. 
from a larg 
Place ina 


ock to cover! the 


Remove thi 
marrow, and cut it into pices 
stewpan with 


vegetable, add a sliced a scasoniny ot 
al 


pepper and salt, and a small piece of butter. 
When the marrow pute oft, rub it 
through a sieve Tt the t? Is too thick 
add a little water or stock Boil 1 pt. of 
milk with two lumps of sugar, and stir t 
into the pure just clore ervin bried 
ppet ould iy tl oup 
Rabbit Galeau 
rl can be mad from the ren n ol 
form of cooked t--1n 11 Instance 
from the ] lake 1 wat otf the bone 
ind | it throu cH machin ! 
ou ppen to] e any cold cooked bacon 
1 greatl the ivour Of the 
iu juke the w t the 
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breadcrumbs. 
them 
rabbit ; then 


stale 


squeeze 


Soak these in milk, 
and pound with the 
season with pepper, salt, and a 
little grated lemon-rind. Beat the white and 
yolk of an egg separately, bind the meat, et 
with the yolk, and at the last moment stir 
in the stiffly frothed white. Put into a 
greased mould, tie a buttered paper over, 


dry, 


and steam for one and a half hours. Turn 
on to a hot dish, and pour brown gravy or 


tomato si 


uce OVCT, 
. Plain boiled rice, prepared as for curry, 
is excellent with this dish. 


College Pudding, made without Eggs 
Re ad 


4 O7 flour, a pinch ot salt, onc teaspoontul 


our ounces stale breadcrumbs 


baking powder, 2 0z. chopped suet, 2 oz. cur- 
and two 
Soak the 


breadcrumbs in cold water; whe nsoft, squeeze 


rants, 2 oz. sultanas, 3 oz. sugar, 


tablespoontuls of golden syrup. 


dry and beat out the lumps with a fork. In 
another bowl, mix the flour and other dry 
ingredients, then add the golden syrup to 
the moistened bread, and thoroughly mix 
the contents of the two basins 

It the add a littl 


milk Put into a greased basin, cover with 


mixture seems too dry 


buttered paper, and steam for two hours 


Milk Jelly 


Soak 1 oz. of latine in 1 pint ot watel 
Boil : pint of milk with © oz, of loat sug 
and pour these on to 2 well-beaten egy 
Add the soaked gelatine, 


mixture begins to set, then add the strained 


and stir until the 


Juice ot two lemons The last ingredient 
must not be added until the mixture is almost 
cold, or it will certainly curdle. 
Eggs Stewed with Cheese 


Melt 1 oz. of clarified dripping in a frying- 


pan over the tire break as many eggs as al 
required separate ly into a cup, and place 
them ve carctul in the pan rhe eggs 
should not touch each othe Have ready 


lices of hot buttered toast as there 


When the eggs are sufficiently 


cooked, hit them out of the pan with a fish- 


as 


lice on to the toast, dust with peppel 
heddat 
Ut. and Jay some very thin slices of Chedd@a! 
cheese over the « Hold the dish in front 


of the tire until the cheese melts, then serve 


mediately. 


The Women’s Work Bureau 
Conducted by “WINIFRED" 


This Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
all girls and women who may need advice as to the best course to 
pursue with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
calling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
6d. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 
when a reply will be sent them by post. All communications must be 
addressed to ** Winifred,” THe Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C, 


HOSPITAL ALMONERS 
An Occupation for the Educated Woman 


lady almoner was appointed by the 


i ier GH it is some years since the first 


val Free Hospital, in one sense this is a 
ew” occupation, as it Is one as yet not 


ry generally known, and one in which the 


ssibilities seem to be good. 
learn the Hospital Almoners’ 
wncil, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
toad, S.W., that: chief qualifica- 
tions required are good social position, and 
indidates who have had a University or 
ther college education are preferred. A 
od knowledge of social conditions is also 
eful.”’ 
The post of Hospital Almoner demands 
inv things of its holder. She must be 
mpathetic, tactful, with a wide knowledge 
{the poor, and the conditions under which 
work and live, and of the societies 
idy established tor their benetit. A 
net definition of the almoner’s office 
s given by the secretary ot the London 


Hospital to the Kensington Branch ot the 


ish Medical Association: A lady 
moner is a lady who has had a period ot 


traning in social questions generally, and 


specially in the various organisations of 
haritable help. She knows all about labour 
ireaux, emigration societies, sick-room aid 
prevention of cruelty to children 
letles, discharged prisoners’ aid societies, 


nursing associations, convalescent 


societies for the prevention of the 
tead of phthisis, provident dispensaries, 
Law intirmaries, apprenticeship asso- 
tions, and so From this it is very 
vious that the work of an almoner demands 


Wide knowledye, and thi power to apply that 


knowledge to individual cases. It ranges from 
the personal care of patients on their dis- 
charge trom the hospital, which is an extreme- 
ly important branch of the work, to such an 
item as the ordering ot milk and eggs daily 
to some out-patient too poor to pay tor 
proper food. In 1907 the Hospital Almoners’ 
Council was established as an independent 
body. The increasing desire among hospitals 
for the better organisation of their out- 
patients’ departments, and the clearer recog- 
nition of the value of the work of a trained 
almoner, demanded the establishment of an 
agency for the provision of training, and 
the supply ot qualified candidates for such 
posts. ‘The Council has no control what- 
ever over a candidate atter her appointment 
to a hospital; it is essential, therefore, 
that those who are trained should be 
thoroughly capable and efficient.” 

The Council aims at the following objects : 

(A) To select and arrange tor the training 
of suitable candidates for posts as hospital 
almoners ; 

(sn: To recommend trained almoners to 
hospital authorities ; 

(c) To grant certificates to trained almoners 
and to keep a register of the same. 

Generally, to take any steps which may be 
desirable for extending and developing the 
work of hospital almoners. 

The duties of an almoner have been sum- 
marised as follows : 

1. To check the abuse of the out-patient 
department by patients who are (A) na 
position to pay for treatment ; (B) too poor 
to benctit by any assistance other than that 
obtainable through the Poor Law. Adequate 
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inquiries are made with the assistance of 
charitable societies for this purpose. 

2. To ensure, as far as possible, that all 
out-patients to whom treatment is granted 
shall benefit to the full by that treatment, 
by securing with the assistance of outside 
charitable agencies, if necessary, the full 
co-operation of the patient in carrying out 
the treatment prescribed by the hospital. 

3. To encourage thrift, and urge the 
necessity for providing against sickness, old 
age and death, by joining permanent clubs 
and friendly societies registered under Act 
of Parliament. 

To interview new patients at the 
hospital after such patients have been seen 
by a member ot the statf, and to investigate 
each case by means of outside visitors and 
societies. 

5. To report to the authorities such cases 
as are not suitable for free medical treat- 
ment. 

6. To see that the home conditions of the 
patient are suitable as far as possible, and 
to see that the directions of the doctors 
as to rest, diet, exercise, etc., 
out. 

This, it is obvious on the face of it, demands 
a good deal of any individual, and “ every 
candidate, on applying to the secretary (of 
the Council), is sent for a few days to a 
hospital to see the actual work of an al 
moner, and is then interviewed by the 
Council. If she appear like! to be suitable, 
the Council undertake to arrange for her 
training. Candidates accepted for training 
must be under thirty-five years of age. The 
present inclusive fee for training is /5 5s.” 


Training 
On being ace ept das a suitable « andidate, 
the Council put her in touch with the Charity 
Organisation Society, who undertake her 
This is for the first few 
months the same course as that intended for 
the C.O.S.’s secretaries It also includes 


‘instruction in charitable work of a general 


training tor a year 


are carried 


nature, including interviewing applicants 
visits among the homes of the poor, the 
business routine of an office correspondence, 
keeping accounts, etc., practical instruction 
in the work of the Poor Law, visits to 
institutions, and experience of the various 
agencies which exist in London’ for the dis. 
tribution of relief, and for the assistance of 
those in distress.” 

Theoretical instruction is given by means 
of lectures in social subjects, elementary hy. 
giene and physiology. This theoretical part 
is carried on concurrently with the practical 
part by lecturers and tutors of the School 
of Sociology. This is followed by a cours: 
of training in an out-patients’ department, 
under experienced hospital almoner, 
“when the student undertakes visitiag, has 
practice in the clerical part of the work, hears 
the interviews, and is trained by the almoner 
to exercise her judgment in dealing with the 
CASCS 

The training usually lasts from a year to 
eighteen months, according to the aptitude 
of the candidate, and its continuance is 
dependent upon the reports received from 
time to time as to her work. 

Finally, it is work that can be heartily 
commended to those who feel that they are 
possessed of the many and varying qualities 
this calling demands. The salaries of {100 
to /120 a year are not high, but possibly in 
time these might be raised ; and, as a great 
daily paper truly observed, “. . . the lady 
almoners at the big hospitals carry on a 
remarkable work, which, being done silently 
and in comparative obscurity, has rarely 
attracted the public attention and praise 
it has deserved. . . . It Is unquestionable 
that the almoner’s department raises the 
ethicacy of cach hospital as a charitable unt, 
for by means of the lady almoners the 
hospital is enabled to make use ol existing 
organisations, and to help in work which 
if done by itself, would lead to enormous 
additional expenditure of energy and actual 


overlapping.” 
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Motto | By Love Serve One Another" 


Conducted by ALISON 


How, When and 
Where Corner, 
September, 


DEAR COMPANIONS, 
have a very crowded letter-box this 
nth Many of its contents will give you 
easure to read, so Lam going to start you 
cht away on them, and let you have a whole 
tter of letters for once. The 
petition papers shall coma 

t the end 
You can't think how glad 
[was to find a letter from 
( ey in my New Zea- 


M it and I; 
st tundard (there are 
ny in rostu d though). 
dda bad flood not very long 
People it the worst 
en for tive years 
banks farther 


ter ed a large 
land. It w lidavs; 
ld not ive been able to HELEN ST 
l, as tl vat leep 
ld not get t h it, 
ul la t bridge. The river 1s 
I the Waiohene, and it flows into the Wairarapa 


And a later note adds: 

Marjorie and T did pass in our exam. very well 
wore also sent one of her prizes for 
t Fund, the 2s. she won for brushwork. 


“It was lovely seeing the King and Queen,” she 
remarked. ‘“* They told us the meaning of the word 
‘Durbar’: a meeting of the chiefs under one head 
chiet, the King Emperor being, in this case, the head 
chief.’ 

Maggie Drummond and Lizzie Ballingall 
send notes from Leven. They were busy at 
school with an exhibition of the things the 
girls had made. Lizzie is keen on golf, 
Maggie thinks there may be coming soon a 

photograph of our Companions 
at Leven. I hope so, 

Helen Strong (Wheathamp- 
stead) was one of the large 
number who were particularly 
pleased about the Fairy Story 
Competition. As write, lam 
hoping for very many entries, 

If Miss Beatrice Lye, who 
has so kindly sent another 
donation for our Fund, would 
send me her address, I should 
be glad to write my personal 

acknowledgment. 

Edith Penn (tlallatrow) 
as are so many otf our readers, 
thoroughly enjoying the 
Nature Stories by Mr. ¢ ‘harles 


Roberts. And she was re- 


9: joicing in the fineness of her 
swect peas. Mine were very 
poor this season ! 

“We have the Oviver,” 
: wrote Edith, “ with its lovely com- 

RONG. petition, which is just the thing I 
wanted for the summer holidays, 

because I shall not be gomg awav 


anywhere, and shall be able to spend all my time 
collecting flowers. I think it is a lov ompetition ! 
I am going to ride to Burnett (7 miles away) to-day 
for flowers to press. I have not read any of Tui 
Quiver yet, except our pages; I have been busy 
finding flowers.” 

Vera K. Black sent a jolly letter from 
Blairgowrie, and Peggie Allan wrote trom her 


ngratulations, Irene and Marjorie, and home at Bucksburn. 


ny loving thanks for those gifts ; they are 


Madge Williams sent a tiny note with that 


valuable because of the spirit in which looked-for letter from her grandmother : 


ave sent them 


\ little note from NWuthleen Collyer comes still enjey 


She had been taken to see the moving 
ture ol the Great Durbar 
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*T have lived a long life,’ the latter savs, “ but 


and look torward to Tue Quiver every 
month. Madge takes a keen interest in vour Corner, 
and I think it has done ber good to write te vou 
1 want ber to be a good, unseltish gurl, aud in het 
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I have been waiting to write to on 
{ ever so long,” she says 
ily [hope Violet and David and 4 
are 1are well, It is nice to have ‘ 
Idren t There was : 
Vat Grevtown in February, 
(00 I got two prizes, one for ij 
g a doll (I t first prize for : 
Lor fot vork (I got } 
cat for that), so T am sending * 
dy the 2s, I t tor the 
tly 
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little wav advance the work of the Master, Who can 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

It makes me proud to have such a kind 
letter, and I know every one of us will unite 
in wishing that the writer may see many 
more happy years, and enjoy our magazine 
through them all 

\ hop, skip and a jump, please, and then 
you will be able to imagine yourself with 
Hettie Joubert (Lower Paarl, South <Atrica) 
at her Empire Day picnic. 


Our Foreign Prize Lstter 
*Drar ALISO On Friday, Empire Day, .we got 
part p the mountain, It was 


up I ind went Uy 
rat , but we enjoved the outing very muct 
‘It had just rained, and the mountam was vers 
prett The | protea bushes were covered with 
nd flow Have vou ever seen protea 
> e whit th pu tly rs were 
it thie i ther 
ett tu ~t 
t l k gre i t ind 
vactly lk ] | uld 
bunch 
\ it ta 1 1, we iw a huge cloud 
I ind a Vil heard the wklin 
\ i pt down the: ntam 
n i fir t Was On tre We staved 
t! t ind then went on, tll 
to a place f ne could a Littl 
falling | We stopped there 
i tine id I t ‘ 
th beautiful * panel 
t ] very mit ] i 
‘ | with a panel ot 4 
el t | 1 ive 
The little path wound up and up, till at last, on 
na, we the t vn Iving fu 
th t }) enstemn intains in the distanes \t 
Jengt e rm ed * Meul where the Mull 
t i t ler, and w people generall unp 
but Aunt Ma id told 
to put Las had quite forgotten to 
( ‘ it I tt et But it tasted 
\ ell all t 
Phen we tol til te cl Paarl 
| 1a hard t the 
ha t ul t t down pust 
| t ne blown vw On 
n, Jud down 


had t mad hunt for it We went right d 
close tot great ind t the underg 
One docs teel small between t t 
1 } t erm ul} 1 e than a hundred 
eit that thme we we mh 
Iving | enbB mnia and Gordon Rocks 

Atter having is { 
went to Paarl k ind sat ont 1 cant 
had been 1 1 in da {Var st 

We watched t nset that tinted 
old mountau ind turned t nt 
ld. wonder whether st 
sunsets in England as we i ] 

My lett vetting rat Jor ind will t 


urs, Herre Jovnes 
Hilda Broomhead (Bakewell) sent a gut 
Shall we be abl 


by next Christ- 


and an order tor a badge 
to manage another protégé 
mas ?”’ she asks 

Nathleen Burges (Holbeach) had been stay- 
ing at Mablethorpe. Her mother had been 
very ill, but they had the joy of seemg her 
recovering in the fine sea air there 

Anothet sea-breezy letter came from 
Isabel Ha Nathalhia Victoria) Hilda 
Liicke had been away with her to the s 
which she, Hilda, had never betore see! 
was quite different from anything sti 
imagined,” writes Isabel Phe 


had 
ladies of their party and others used to b 

at seven, and were called" U 
Isabel was delight 


every morning 
early morning bathers.’ 
that she had not forgotten how to 5 
the twelve months that had passed since s! 
had the last chances She sent her subset! 
tion, and ordered badges tor herself 


Pearlie and Bessie Parsons. 


” 


“Sweets for the —— 


“Drak Au I ar 2s. 
Violet, whi ive made | making t 
nut tablet an t friends 
a hallpen Sat for Violet, ! 
had sixpet t i itt uy 
t1 1 iv and nut, andat 
the tablet | ill t unl « ‘ e again | 
Christina When I told one of t 


3 hat 


(PRR: Tyler, Halstead } 


JOYS OF THE SEASHORE, 


is going to do she gave me threepence. I liked 
ga bridesmaid verv much. Such a lot of people 
ed mv Violet brooch, and asked what *Q.C.’ 


That is how Pretsell writes from 
inhead isn’t that a pleasant letter to 


elve Dravo—tor all the busy toffee- 
ikers ! 
re What a busy life Annie Morton lives up 
t Whithorn 
We live on a farm, and we have fiftv-four cows, 
nt x | ind lots of other younger 


pigs, 
ls. Lmilk every night and morning. We all 


t iin, and go to bed at 8.30 pam. T think 
s following the prove rb, * Early to bed and early 
lon't vou Now, Alison, I wish vou could 
oilt to stav with us at Auldbreck, for there are manv 
ib] sting places in the district. There is a verv old 
eae Priory, and in the churehvard Sir Archibald 
is buried. In some vaults near the Priory 
Bruce hid once St. Ninian built the first 
whe rch in the neighbourhood of Whithorn.” 
A Happy Worker for Children 
fhe next letter pick up is from Eileen 
. n (Melbourne Such long, delighttul 
ro stles do she and other Australian Com- 
ms send me! 

eading our Corner, especially vour 
™ nd the letter re great. And Companions 
sh su nteresting places, suppose 
“he more interesting because we don’t know 
the t then We were so glad to see about the 
= I know I ll | ost proud to wear one, 
ae 1 please send Muriel and me two half-crown 
ted Ps It will be a grand advertisement for our 

am helping in free kindergarten work 

f Alison, and I like it very much. 1 go to help 
t the poor Jone morning a week, and 

on a wee On that afternoon is a class 

», When the programme for the week ts 

ind new ser ind games are learnt. In 

ten there we, [T should sav, between 

nd titty childres Ot course, most of them are 

X vears of a Each morning, or every 

tor ng I have been there, a storv is told to the 

I I ich generally ha mething to do with 

ldren Il appreciate the kinder- 

nd they don’t like leaving to go to the State 

The room is very niece, and the mothers of 

have brought several things tor it: one 

Clocl When the cuckoo comes out, the 
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children ‘cuckoo’ too, I suppose you know all about 
the kindergarten work, though. I am very busy now, 
helping at home and doing the kindergarten work, 
and my music. But mother always says a full life is 
the happiest, and I'm sure it is too; don’t you think 
so? And it’s nice to think you're helping others out- 
side the home, too, 

“Autumn is here now, and I do love it. I think 
iutumn is such a restful time, and Nature seems to 
be so satistied and peaceful, does it not? The trees 
and creepers are all changing colour, and the leaves 
are falling, and what beautitul colours they change 
to! But in the country rain is sadly needed. Some- 
one has prophesied a three years’ drought. Oh! I do 
hope it will not be so, Alison. It is the northern part 
of Victoria and part of New South Wales that are 
suffering most. Food for the animals is becoming 
verv dear.” 

Our recently welcomed new friend in 
Grenada, Lizzie Palmer, sent me her first 
letter. She has been interested in our Corner 
for some while. 

‘IT live in St. Lucia,” she says, “but am at 
present spending a little time with my grandmother, 
She lives at a place called Hampstead; it is about 
twelve miles from the chief town. I have been 
working at a crochet teacloth. It is the first one 
I have ever tried to make. I am very anxious to 
see it finished to know whether it will be a success. 
When I have my photo taken, | will send you one, 
You have chosen a lovely design tor the badge ; 
I will send for one soon.” 

Lizzie included a gitt for our Fund in this 
letter. 

“You asked me,” wrote Girlie Budd, “it we 
were near the coast? Yes; we are very near. 
Woolston is on the Southampton Water, and from 
the shore we can see the Isle of Wight quite well on 
a clear dav. My brother has been very busy lately 
repairing and painting his boat for the summer, and 
now it is quite completed, with new sails, ete. I do 
love the water, don’t vou, Alison? The other even- 
ing some friends took us for a lovely motor-boat 
trip down the Solent and up the Hamble River. It 
was a beautiful evening, so cool, and the scenery was 
so pretty. We all enjoyed ourselves very much. 
I am thinking of starting my magazine again to help 
our Funds a wee bit. [I used to call it the * Sunbeam 
Magazine’ but am undecided about altering it. What 
do vou think? If LT can get my friends to read it, 
I shall charge a penny or twopence a read, T have 
a class in the Sundav School with about fourteen 
children in it. They are nice little things, and it is 
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Fat Folks’ Troubles 


VER-STOUT men and women = are 

always ailing; they are subject. to 
aches, biliousness, indigestion, consti- 
ion, and other common ills to an infinitely 


ter degree than are thin, wiry, active 


jviduals. The fact is, the y carry about 
h them an unhealthy burden that is 
diully trying to the physiological 
nomy. The whole system is more or less 
gested with 


becomes once more normally healthy. It 
should never be forgotten that obesity is in 
reality a state of malnutrition of the body. 
That is the cause of such a number of “ fat 
folks’ troubles.” 

The rebeautification of the body—of 
figure, face and limbs—depends to the 
greatest extent on the reinvigoration of the 
muscular system while it is being freed from 

the clogging ex- 


ss ol datty 
and the 
organs are 
unded and 
regnated 
thered.” we 
say —with 
dless stuff, 
iscular fibre 
heart be- 
lax and 
These dan 
ust be put 
to if life is 
rolonged to 
tted span. 
one reliable 
jute success- 
treatment tor 
rmanentcure 
ef-latness or 
ity is the 
-renowned 


cess of fat. The 
fine waist, the 
graceful hips, the 
perfect shoulders, 
the well-knit 
limbs, and, in- 
deed, the slender 
grace of the whole 
body depend on 
the dual action of 
Antipon in getting 
rid of all super- 
abundant fatty 
tissue and “‘recon- 
structing ”’ (if the 
word may be used) 
the muscular 
tissue. Antipon, 
whileremovingthe 
excess of fat that 
disfigures the face, 
chin, etc., leaves 
no wrinkles, but 


pon treat- 
how recog 
Las the Standard remedy. This won- 
cure has reduced the body-weight to 

and the proportions to slender 
metry in thousands of cases. Antipon also 
esses a still greater curative power : it 

tes the distressing and obstinate tendency 
nin to fat,” thereby stamping out the disease 
The cure is. therefore complete 
sung. That is why doctors recommend 


‘pon with confidence and enthusiasm. 


¢ other unrivalled quality of Antipon 
‘tonic property. Appetite and digestion 
fermously improved, and nutrition 


** Time my lady began to take Antipon, I think!" 


gives tone and 
smoothness to the 
skin. Antipon, a pleasant liquid, is purely 
vegetable as to constituents, and absolutely 
harmless, 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete., or 
may be had (on sending remittance), privately 
packed, carriage paid in the United Kingdom, 
direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 
Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock cr on 
order from all Druggists and Stores in the 
Colonies and India, and is stocked by whcle- 
sale houses throughout the werld. 
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Puddings boiled and steamed. 
> Puddings hot or cold. 
Puddings for all Seasons are easily made with 


Puddings baked. 
at 


A large variety of re Ipes are enclosed in every §/ 
» packet. They comprise every kind to suit all tastes ZN 
: and purses. You will like the Cakeoma “4 
Puddings, and the kiddies. like Olive 
‘| wist, will ask for more, Ww 
Cakeoma is sold by all Grocers 
and Stores at 34d per packet | 
) ol about I Ih \} 
\ A book containing many additional recipes | 
and also valuable hints on baking. free on I 
receipt of postcard to ie | 
Latham & Co. Ltd., 
I : 


~ C. BRANDAUER & Co,Ln 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout. | CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. “ 


Biliousness, or Acidity of the 


Neither Scratch 

Stomach, - : nor Spurt \n 
or SEVEN PRIZE Bir 
MEDALS. Attention lor 


also drawn to the titi 

NEW PATENT tere 
ANTI - BLOTTING Con 
PENS. Sample Box o/ 
either series, 7d. nd 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 


remedy was f rst prepared by Dr Thomas 
Henry. of Manchester in the 1742, ond has WwoLesace WaReHouse 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 
be belore the public for one hundred and thirty 


ly a wonderful record, and pr . 


kab tress IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


or “SS Palate. 


- 650 Rooms —Central 


at stitutions nd can be given to children 
earty ta 


Thomas and William Henry, Manchester. 
Price 29 and 46 per bottle 


Be Sure that you get 
Henry's Calcined Magnesia. 


Can be obtained from all the leading chemis hg =¢ Position Orchestra 
tes: Messrs, Schieflelin & 170 & 172 in Winter Garden. 
Breakfast and tious] 
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COMPANIONSHIP) PAGES 


sed to do so T would haye joined before, but 
to school in’ Mandeville, we have very 
vie time for letter-writing. Mandeville is a pretty 
village; it has a lot of cottages that often remind 
f the English one that I have seen in’ books. 
< altogether a pretty little place, and has a lovely 
ite. Every vear tourists come to visit the place. 
father has a house in the Darliston Mountains, 
ere we go every summer for the hot months. It 
ery cool up there We have a large veranda 
t round the house, and from there we have a 


s view Iam geing to trv and get as many 
ers to join as I possibly can, as Tam sure they 
interested, as I am I enclose rs. 6d. Please 
Ime a seart-pin, for as., and the 6d. is for the 
With all wal wishes for the Scheme, Your 


little friend 
But no more now—though T should like 
to quote from Alice Ning’s (Valparaiso) 
etter and many others, including that sent 
w Evelyn Sidrey (Chinnor). 
Iam sending our Letter Prize to Hettie 
bert, aS you have noticed. 


The Competition Result 

There were fewer papers on “ Four 
tes” than IT expected. Some of those 
n were ineligible, because they omitted 
essential point, the attempt to forecast 
ending ot Miss Le Feuvre’s story. I 
ve had to select the prize-winning papers 
thout knowing the real finish myself. 
Whether the writers of the little essays are 
eht or wrong, therefore, I cannot say. 
But I have chosen those which are, in my 
pinion, the best from every point of view, 

sessays. I put dy id J mes 

Cardiff; age 19) first. Her 

sister Jda (age 17) sends 


na fairly good paper also. 
And Arthur Smart (age 15: 
Birmingham) wins the 
Junior prize. This compe- 
tition seems to have in 
terested a good many 
Companions, judging from 
remarks in various letters, 
nd I am only sorry they 
not all try it 


FOUR GATES 
“Miss Le Feuvre depicts the 
S Is living ma 


Mr. Justin Pembroke, having met him ten vears ago 
in London. 

“Amabel Osborne, a retired colonel’s onlv child, 
has the Southern outlook. Her life is a perpetual 
round of sunshine, and the good things of life. She 
imeets her fate in a Captain Rutland, whom she marries 
after a short engagement. 

* Facing the cold East winds is Honor Broughton, 
eldest daughter of the village Rector. Her father 
marrying a second time, Honor and her stepmother 
do not agree, and Honor leaves home to act as com- 
panion to a Mrs. Montmorency in’ London, hoping 
to help them financially at home by doing so. Whilst 
in Seotland, Honor meets a Mr. Selkirk and his little 
girl, Knowing Honor scarcely a month, Mr. Selkirk 
persuades her to marry him, telling her she can and 
will make a better man of him if she will do so. 
She does so, hoping that she has left her Eastern out- 
look for a while, if not for ever. 1 think she will have 
a little sunshine in her life, and will succeed in bring- 
ing her husband to share the same faith as she her- 
self believes. 

“ Audrey Hume, travelling to the Western gate, is 
left homeless by her father’s death, and seeks the aid 
of Dr. Vernon, a schoolmaster. Acting as house- 
keeper in one of his schools, Audrev comes to know 
and love God, and to feel that He is something more 
than the Creator of all things. She will eventually 
marry Dr. Vernon. 

“Whoever reads this storv should be the better for 
doing so. Dealing with the evervday things of life, 
it shows us where to obtain strength throughout life’s 
trials and temptations. 

“Exrp Jonrs (age 19).” 
FOUR GATES 

“Drar Attsoxn,—Having been deeply interested 
in this sterv trom its commencement, it is with great 
pleasure that I write this letter about it. It is a storv 
which is calculated to do its readers much moral 
good, and those who are privileged to read it do so 
with great pleasure and profit. I have heard of one 
case where certain” person 
having read the April imstal- 
ment, bought the whole of the 
Quivers which contained the 
preceding instalments. There 
is no doubt that this serial has 
greatly Increased the popularity 
of Tur Oviver. 

“The moral of the whole 
storv is. this Keep up vour 
courage, Ho matter what hap- 
pens, and everything will come 
right in the end rhe whole 
point of the story turns on an 
afternoon talk, when old 
lady, named Mrs. Daventry, 
Suggests to her four voung 
friends, named Amabel Osborne, 
Audrey Hume, Honor Broughton 
and Pauline Erskine, that they 
are each jJourneving towards 
heaven through four gates 
North, South, East and West 


£ M Daventry, ests The girls talk this over and de- 
teach of them is travelling cide that Amabel Osborne taces 
d leading t ite South, with its) sunny skies ; 
I nto the Eternal City Audrey Hume taces West, and 
think seriously experiences sunny stormy 
and le which days imtermingled; Honor 
yet towards Broughton journeys toward the 
Paulme Erskir i placid, East, and is” subjected to 
ted girl, ny to- keen and cutting winds; while 
North ite, strives to do her duty bv Pauline Erskine faces the cold sunless North 
no her mother, an mvalid, a woman of a cold “You ask us to tell vou how we think the storv 
n, W rarel ives anv their due. But will end Phis is a pleasant, though ditheult, task, 
line has the true spirit of Christ in her heart, for it will be interesting to see it we have forecasted 
ling her te « er duty patiently and conscren the end correctly 
| I think that Pauline eventually marries a “In the case of Amabel Osborne, T think she will 
1089 
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must be sent in in accordance with our rules. 
I leave you quite free as to subjects and 
length (up to 600 words), but remember that 
I want good things, such as will be Teally 


experience some storm before the close of the story, 
for it is not all sunshine even in the South. Not 
being used to trouble, this blow will greatly affect 
her, and embitter her future life, till she marries her 
chosen lover. 

** Audrey Hume will marry Dr. Vernon, after she 
has emerged from her religious difficulties, and has 
found the true Rock. 

‘Honor Broughton will, maybe, marry the new 
organist, Mr. Danby; while 

“* Pauline Erskine (in my opinion the most beauti- 
ful character of the whole four) will lose her mother, 
and will find relief in the arms of her long-lost lover. 
She will not be happy till all her friends are happy.” 

ARTHUR SMART (age 15). 


A Christmassy Competition 
I am offering prizes this month for the best 
Christmas verses and best Christmas stories. 
They must be all absolutely original, and 


interesting for our Christmas Corner. 


And, 


please, all papers must reach me by Sep- 
tember 30th at latest—except from abroad. 

Merry holiday days for those who are away 
from school or work, and good wishes for ail 
—and many letters for myself, please. 


Your Companion, 


NOTES 


“ ALISON ” as glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


enjoy the chats. 


The coupon is in the advertisement section. 
Th: Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 


(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 


(b 


The full name and address must be given on the final page. 


(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 
Foreign 


and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 
A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to join. 


|) 


COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


For Quarter ending June 30th, 1912. 


Brought forward . 7 o1 

Kate Edwards 20 
Frances Boston ° 3 6 
Enid and Ida Jones ‘ ‘ 50 
Dora Stewart. ‘ 20 
Freda Cartwright . - 10 
Arthur Smart ° ° 10 
Heriot E. J. Hughes 6 
Gladys Richards 20 
Mary I. Young ‘ 50 
Daisy Valentine . ; 5 6 
Alice Dalgleish (Trinidad) 50 
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Essie Daley (Sydney) . . 
Marion F. Smith 

Hilda Otway (Grenada) 

Elise Lewis (Jamaica) 

Clarice Hilton 

Marjorie Gray ‘ 
Irene Collier (New Zealand) . 
Marjorie Collier (New Zealand) 
Eileen Nelson (Australia) 
Frieda Martin (Grenada) 
Beatrice M. Lye 
Ian Fraser and Tom Cameron 
Isabel Hale (Australia) . 
Gwendolyn W. Aguilar (Jamaica) 
Ivy M. Slesser (New Zealand) 
Edith Penn ‘ 
* Readers of the Christian” 
Alice King (Valparaiso). 


Balance in hand for David 


Total {14 


5 4 
3 159 
{18 11 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


HERE is a song which had its vogue 
ago, “ There’s a_ good 
time coming, boys,’ but as a song it 
has vanished into thin air. The spirit of 
it, however, has been enshrined in this first 
line, so that the Lifters of Life still say to 
the mopish, ‘‘Cheer up! There’s a good 
time coming.” It was said by a kindly soul 
to some poor cripples lately, but he was 
smewhat taken aback when one weary- 
eyed little fellow asked, ‘‘ If you please, sir, 
could you fix the time?” That is always 
the difficulty in dealing with discouraged, 
down-hearted folk. Our comfortings are 
well meant, they bear witness to our good 
heart, but when a practical test is dropped 
into them how often, to our own sorrow, 
they prove to be only words, words, words | 


a generation 


: The Order of the Prophets 
; And we feel it very specially where 
children are concerned, for we know only too 
well that these take all grown-ups to be 
prophets, and there is something pitifully 
ibject in being shorn before them of the 
Still more so when the children 
are handicapped, as cripples are. Over the 
healthy and the strong Hope’s banner is 
always fluttering; the chances of life and 
lite’s joys are a thousand to one in their 
lavour, so that even though we may not be 
able to give the exact date of the good 
time’s coming, we can brave it out—we are 
certain that for them it is somewhere on its 
way. But the little handicapped ones, the 
frail ones, the lame and delicate ones—we 
know too well that their chances are very 
imited, for their time is short at the longest. 
Whatever we would do for these must be 
done quickly. For this year, at all events, 
ourchance is now. It is in our power to 
lazard a date for their good time’s coming. 
lt is the day when, through our help, they 
hall see the sea or sniff and bask in the 
country. 


igh honour, 


| Happily or otherwise, it is not everyone 
) ¥ho is legally minded, but there is one legal 
ruling I came across lately which quite 
burrowed its way into my heart. It is this : 
No prescriptive right to air can be acquired 
under the statute.” Everybody has a right 
(0 fresh air. the law has 
Where the hitch comes in is 


So far so good ; 
done its part. 
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in getting access to where the air is fresh. 
The pure air is not to be found in slum-land, 
neither does it come naturally to the little 
close rooms where those who need it most 
are lying. The law cannot help that; it 
can but leave the matter to our own hands 
and hearts. Then there is but one way for 
it; if the mountain cannot be brought to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must be brought to 
the mountain, and if the fresh air cannot 
be brought to the wee, languid, suffering 
cripples, by one means or other the cripples 
must be brought to the fresh air. It is the 
first essential for frail children, as necessary 
as nourishing food. 

If there is anything which makes the 
Ragged School Union more sacred in the 
eyes of many of us than almost any other 
good organisation, it is the fact that it has, 
for seventy years, laid itself out specially 
for this most glorious of humane tasks. 
Long before other good and now well-known 
schemes were dreamt of or devised, the 
Ragged School Union had its country homes 
and seaside dwellings in which to lodge the 
crippled bairns summer after summer. If 
practice makes perfect, the Ragged School 
Union has acquired the knack, to a nicety, 
of handling these frail and pained children 
without costing a pang to the wee mites. 


Money and Love 

What the law cannot do every reader can 
help to accomplish. Money is needed—it 
always is ; it is so closely blended with every 
good work that it is not easy to think of 
anything loving without it. We love our 
homes and those who dwell there; it is 
round our homes our highest ideals cluster. 
But there is rent to pay, taxes to meet, 
food to be bought, and countless other con- 
tinual outlays. Money enters into the very 
nest of love. Is it any the less sacred, any 
the less noble ? We never think so of the 
home life, and still less does the light of God 
rest on it when it is used to give a maimed 
and suffering child a taste of the good time 
come. 

How small, too, comparatively, is the cost ! 
For tenpence a child can have one whole 
day, with food and all the implements for 
games, in the country. For ten shillings a 
cripple can have a fortnight there, or for a 
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shilling more can be transported and kept 
for a tortnight at the seaside. The cheap- 
ness of these boons may be better realised 
when we remember that the benefit does 
not end with the holiday; it goes on and 
on for months in the revived health, the 
larger world opened in the child’s mind, and 
the more glorious memories stored up to the 
end of a life which, with many poor cripples, 
cannot be very long. 

here is none but can help. It is not 
everyone who can give the ten or eleven 
shillings, but Pity will find a way. I lately 
saw a handsome donation given for a noble 
end, and it was all made up of farthings ! 
Every farthing the lady got was laid aside 
Who cannot do something 
similar ? Or give friends an opportunity 


for this purpose. 


of contributing some coppers? The good 
time for the poor crippled bairns is here now 

the summer’s glory is still around us. 
Who will help ? 

Donations, large or small, will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged by Sir John 
Kirk, J.P., Director and Secretary, Ragged 
School Union, 32 John Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C.,, 
stamp, all particulars of the Crutch-and- 


from whom also, on receipt of 


Kindness League may be obtained. 


New Members for the Month 


Miss Askin, Timaru, New Zealand 
Miss Daisy Blincoe, Nelson, New Zealand. 


Miss Marj wie Calvert, Cambridge, New Zealand: 
Miss Elsie Corpe, Acton, London, W. ; Miss Cowan 
Bonnyrigg, N.B. 

Master Pat Denehy, Durban, South Afric a: Miss 
Dimee, Wadstray, Blackawton, S. Devon; Mrs 
Dobbie, Trinity, Leith, N.B. 7 

Miss Winnie Everton, Moseley, Birmingham ; Mrs, 
Evitt, Chertsey, Surrey. 

Miss Beatrice Farndale, Richmond, Yorks; Miss 
Lena French, Maidenhead, Surrey. 

Miss Ethel Goodwin, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. ; 
Miss Edna Grainger, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Florence Hall, Michigan, U.S.A. ; Mrs. Hamar, 
Clun, Salop; Mrs. Hampson, Duffield, near Derby ; 
Miss Frances Harding, Wincanton, Somerset ; Miss 
M. S. Heath, Dundee, Scotland; Mrs. Jonathan 
Head, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Miss Hutchison, 
Brighton, Sussex ; Miss Hutton, Blackwell, Worcester, 

Miss Ireland, Toronto, Canada, 

Misses Nancy, Ellinor, and Audrey Kidston, Three 
Cor ks, Breconshire 

Miss Mellersh, St. Albans, Herts; Miss Mobbs, 
Ilford, Essex ; Miss Nellie Mounce, Auckland, New 
Zealand ; Miss Dora Mussin, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Miss Eva Orkney, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Mrs. Philipps, Bayswater, London, W. ; Miss Mabel 
Powell, Otaki, New Zealand; Master Anthony 
Prowse, Bordon, Hants. 

Miss Reynolds, Wisbech, Cambs; Miss Frances 
Richards, Cambridge, New Zealand ; Miss Richardson, 
Bocking, Essex ; Mrs. Rolfe, Chislet, Canterbury 

Miss A. Sharp, Haverhill, Suffolk ; Mr. A. Sims, 
Lower Edmonton, N Miss M. L. Standing, Stroud 
Green, London, N.; Miss Sweetland, Broadelyst, 
Devon ; Miss Helen Swain, Upper Holloway, London, 


Miss Edith Thompson, Harbour Island, Bahamas 

Miss Beatrice White, Stroud, Glos; Misses Clare 
and Olive White, Nelson, New Zealand. 

Miss J. Callender, Miss Bessie Cornish, Miss Mary 
Dowling, Miss Gladys Holford, Miss Doris Jolly, 
Miss M. MeKensie, Miss Katie McLeod, Miss Myra 
Quin, Miss Jeanie Robertson, Miss Aithnah Scott, 
Miss Coila Stevenson, Miss M. Turnbull, Mrs. Mungo 
Watson, Miss H. M. Don, Roslyn, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. (Group 124.) 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


SEPTEMBER Ist. THE DEATH OF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Mark vi. 14-29. 
Points TO EmMpuastse: (1) Herod as revealed in 
the story. (2) The Royal birthday. (3) The 
wicked woman and the faithful preacher. 


Faithful unto Death 


HE history of Christianity is rich in 
illustrations of men and women who, 

like the forerunner of our Lord, have laid 
down their lite for the faith which they 
professed and taught An incident is 
related of one of the early persecutions of 
the Church which may be partly legendary, 
but its lesson is abidingly true. There were 
forty early Christians who would not recant, 


and were condemned to be exposed, unclad 
in winter, all night on a frozen lake. A 
rough Roman soldier was placed on guard, 
with authority to release anyone who would 
give up his Christianity. As the night 
slowly dragged on the Roman soldier heard 
the sweetest singing, and, looking up, he 
saw a company of angels coming to carry 
the spirit of the first martyr that fell frozen, 
and he caught their song: ‘‘ Forty marty!s 
and forty crowns; he that ts faithful unto 
death shall receive the crown ef life. 
Again and again during that long night he 
saw the angels ascend and descend, and 
heard their triumphant song. Suddenly he 
heard someone approach, and there was 
the last man ready to recant. The Roman 
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time, without removing the old stove 
or mantelpiece. The Hue Fire gives 
a cheerful hearth-fire, warms the 
room and not the chimney, and con- 
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coal, thus actually saving its cost in 
a few weeks. This fire is not a make- 
shift, and there is absolutely no danger 
of floor-fires. Hundreds of users have 
written us saying how delighted they 
are, and we want you, in the interests 
of warmth, fort, and y, to 
know more about this wonderful Bar- 
“| less Fire. Therefore send a post card 
now for our illustrated leaflet, giving 
full details of the Hue Fire. Used in 
many Public Institutions and Hospitals, 
and ako by the principal Railway Com- 
panies. Your local decorator can supply 
and fix them from 15/- upwards. 


Send a post card to-day 
for Mlustrated Leaflet to Sole Patentees 
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BABY QUGHT TO HAVE NBAVE'S FOOD. 


Foo 


Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming in an 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipation. 


C.B, M D., Medical Officer of Health for 


An oussllens Food. admirably adapted to the wants 
Infants and Young Persons.” 
NEARLY 90 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” sent post free on application ; 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., 


Gold Medals, 
London, 
1900 & 1906; 
also Paris. 


A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY. — Mrs. L. MAWHINNSY, of 62, Duncairn 
iardens, Belfast, writes:—‘* My baby, Willie, was given up by two 
a xctors, and then | consulted another, who advi-ed me to try 
Neave's Food, which i did, and he is still having it. Before that 
had tried other Food, but nothinzg would ag: ee with 
him. He isa fine healthy boy now, and his flesh 's as hard as iron.” 
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EN UP 
_A Quite True Story, ND. 
told by her Husband. It 
to 
IV.—Where the Rub Came. 
th 
then as always; and on the Tuesday night she fitted 
on my “new” blue jacket, and smoothed it careful th 
across my shoulders at the back Dh 
There! she exclaimed: “who will say 5 
: he tin 1¢ Jane had furbished up all the curtains now that it doesn’t look like new ? t] 
ind household draperies, transmogrified the “ How about the ties?” I asked. “ Have ther by 
children’s clothes, and given a new lease of been ruined ? 
life to her own blouses and gowns, Drummer Dyes Jane sat down on r 
had become a familiar institution in our home. the sofa and laughed a 
Yet, for all that, I was greatly taken aback one “OO, thou of little ” 
bank holiday when Jane caught hold of me by the — faith, John William!” ch 
lapel of my old blue-and-white flannel jacket, and — she — said “A poor ou 
coaxed me to the chest of drawers, saying woman takes in hand wh 
‘I've been waiting for this opportunity for to do her best with a col 
weeks, John William Just look at this disgraceful dozen ties that don't pre 
assortment of ties Am I to give them away to look worth a_ half- et 
the children, for dolls’ rubbish, or would you like — penny apiece, and you im 
me to ‘Drummer’ them? Say the word, quick.” seriously demand to the 
“Some of them are quite decent,” I protested know whether they ar r 
lamely That blue one, with the streak down the — ruined. Come and see ” 
niddle, has always been a special favourite. I shall It was with a sigh not 
very likely wear it again; it's only faded.” of relief that I found n 
‘Of course it is only faded,” said Jane, with her every one of my tics I 
little nose tip-tilted; ‘‘and the grey-and-green laid out on the bed aut 
stripe is only faded, too; and the heliotrope check ready for iny inspe« S 
the same. Why can't you let me‘ Drummer’ them ?”’ tion. They were fit for  ‘* Who will say now that it doesn’t the 
Now that it is all over past, I will own that I felt wear on any occasion, look like new ?"' asked Jane. 
very d MUS Indeed, I realised clearly at that and each colour was 
minute that a man will encourage his wife to have most artistic and fashionable 
her own sweet way over all the household draperies ** Richardson's wife sent a special message to yo 
and her own and the children’s things; will call her about her curtains,’ I said, suddenly remembenng 
a “brick” and a “ genius" and all that, and yet what had been told me a fortnight before. “Si SEE 
will shoot off at a tangent if she wishes to declares that ‘ Dolly’ Cream is just a treat to use 
Drummer" his neckties Of course,” said Jane loftily Anything made 
Do as you like,’ I said half sadly Searcely by the same firm as makes Drummer Dyes 1s sure 
were the words out of my mouth when Jane burst to be excellent.” ‘Ol 
in with Oh, you —— 
dear, and I shall ‘ 
dye that old : Cut ut this 
2 fe, Coupon and send 
J icket as f grocer or 
well, You won't tore, along with 
know it iwain ix penmy stamps, CHR 


when I have 
turned it into a 


| 
| & SONS, Ltd, 


nice deep / / 
Won't the coat A Bolton, Dro 
hrink la Ke \ and you wil the 
Fiddlesticks! A ceive by relum 
said Jane It / seven penny 
has been washed Drummer Dye 
three times, and ind two Dol mul 
has done all the ig ve | 
to d Of ally? 
| ‘and 
QL course, she Drummer Dyes had given a new lease of life to Jane's shabbiest gowns, ° g 


had her way and transmogrified the children’s clothes, 


. 
: =i 


doesn't 
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gidier looked at him in disdain, and 
addressed him with carnest words: ‘‘ Fool, if 
you had seen what I have seen to-nieht you 
would never recant; you may take my 
carments and place them on the shore, and 
| will take your place on the frozen lake, 
for | accept Christianity.”’ And so he did. 
It was not many hours before the angels 
took up the refrain again: “ Forty martyrs 
and forty crowns; he that is faithful unto 
jeath shall receive the crown of life.” And 
the soldier received that crown. 


A Black Record 

The picture of Herod, as we have it in 

the lesson, is of the blackest character. 
Dr. A. T. Robertson, in his recently pub- 
shed book, “* John the Loyal,” tells us 
that the story ot Herod the Great as given 
by Josephus is one of the most shameful 
inhuman history. Hle was a man of great 
gifts, which he prostituted to selfish ambition 
ud passion. John condemned his sin, and 
in so doing ran the risk of losing his head. 
But ‘a preacher’s head is not worth saving 
when his mouth is silent at the cost of his 
courage and his duty. It is not for the 
preacher to measure his words when right- 
eousness is in peril, It the ruler can with 
impunity defy the laws of God and man, 
the common decencies of life, it is idle to 
exhort the people to obey them. John did 
not spare Herod Ife dared to look Herod 
in the eye and tell him of all his sins. So 
Luther at the Diet of Worms detied the 
wthorities. Inox faced Mary Queen of 
Scots. Jesus Himself one day turned upon 
the Seribes and Vharisees with a denuncia- 
the echoes of which will never die 


SEPTEMBER 8h. THE MISSION OF THE 
TWELVE 
Matt. ix. 35 to x. 15; 2. 40 lo xi, 1 
Points TO Empnasise : (1) Our Lord's sympathy 


for the crowd 2) The appointment of the 
welve. (3) Christ's instructions to His mes- 


Workers together with God 
Curist selected twelve men and sent them 
it as His representatives, but we must 
lot assume from that that only those who 
we thus appointed are entrusted with the 
togress Of His kingdom. The history of 
the early Church distinctly shows. that 
fvely convert became an apostle of the 
fath, and in this way the Church grew and 
multiplied. Within the past year or two 
We have witnessed similar scenes in NKorea 
That land has been the centre of a wondertul 


revival, because every new believer felt it 
to be his duty to win others. 

When the Christian Church returns to 
the method of the early days we shall witness 
similar progress. <A distinguished writer 
has put it on record that he remembers a 
time in his early ministry when he became 
concerned for the salvation of the many 
men and women in his church who were 
still unconverted. He put their names on 
a list and prayed for them every day. He 
preached sermons adapted to their particular 
cases, and every Sunday he expected some- 
body to yield. But nothing happened. 
Then the Lord showed him that he was to 
go and talk personally with these men. He 
shrank from the ordeal. It was easy to 
stand behind the guns and fire at long 
range; but to come to close quarters and 
deal face to face with these courteous 
gentlemen—lawyers, doctors, men of culture 
—that was a crucifixion. One Saturday 
night the test came, and the Spirit pressed 
him to go to the home of a wealthy man 
and speak personally of salvation. He 
hesitated and kept praying about it for an 
hour or two, trying to get excused. But 
at length he dared wait no longer without 
dreading condemnation. It was a fearful 
night. A blizzard was on, and the streets 
were dangerous. The hour was also late, 
and all the way down the street the devil 
told him that he was a fool, and that he 
was doing a preposterous thing, but he per- 
severed and rang the door bell. The gentle- 
man himself met him and was surprised to 
see him on such a night. With = great 
embarrassment the preacher stammered out 
his message, and the old man was greatly 
moved. ‘ To think,” said he, “ that I have 
been going all these years with members 
and office-bearers of the church and no 
single one of them ever spoke to me about 
my soul, and here you have come out in 
all this storm to seek my salvation; it’s 
surely time that I was seeking it myself.” 


SEPTEMBER 15th, JUDGMENT AND 
MERCY 
Matt. 20-30. 

Points To Empnasise: (1) Christ's denunciation 

of wickedness. (2) The call of mercy, 
WuittLre our Lord condemned sin, He did not 
stop there. He offered mercy. Thus, the 
vilest sinner, while one moment coming 
under the lash of His condemnation, could, 
the next, by accepting the way ot escape 
provided, pass into the ranks of the redeemed, 

It is often said, and said truly, that 
between the two classes—the unsaved and 
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the saved—there is but a single step. <A 
young minister entered a crowded car one 
day with his Bible under his arm, and at 
once there began some sneering remarks 
from some rough fellows. These remarks 
were continued, and when the munister rose 
to leave the car one youth said to him, 
‘Can you tell me how far it is to heaven 

Under the circumstances many a Christian 
would have treated the remark with silence, 
but the minister with a quict dignity replied : 
“It is only a step; will you take it now ? ‘ 


Salvation in an Old Newspaper 

The truth already emphasised is further 
illustrated in the following incident. A 
piece of an old newspaper was once given 
to one of Mr. Spurgeon’s sons by a town 
missionary in Australia who regarded it as 
a very precious reli It was handed to 
him by a man who died in the hospital. 
Finding it on the floor of a hut in a remote 
part of Australia, the man had picked it up 
in the hope of finding some news from the 
nomeland, and discovered in it a sermon by 
Mr. Spurgeon, Loving Advice to Anxious 
Seekers.”’” Reading it, he was brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
‘ing it while he lived, he parted with it 
us death-bed to the missionary 

\ message with “* Thus saith the 
behind it is sure of finding its mark. 


Lord” 


SEPTEMBER 22nd. THE FEEDING OF THE 
FIVE THOUSAND 

Ma 30-44 

Points TO EMPHASIS! 1) The hungry multitude. 
(2) The perplexed disciples (3) The re 
sourceful Saviour. 

\ BEAUTIFUL idea of the Jews was that an 
angel only lived as long as it served Jesus 
Christ was always serving others, of which 
fact our lesson is an admirable ilustration. 


A Full Supply 
When our Lord meets a need, Ile mects 
it with a full supply A little puny child 
was once brought to a London hospital tor 
treatment, and on his arrival the nurse gave 


him a gla of milk Betore lifting the 
to lips the littl tellow asked 
anxiously deep may drink, 
miss ?”’ The question re vealed the poverty 


of the home from which the child had come, 
and it was touching to see his pleasure when 


the nurse assured him that it was all for 
him. 
In Divine Hands 

The disciples were perplexed by the novel 
situation in which they found themselves, 
If they had only thought of leaving the 
matter in the hands of their Rng 
would have saved themselves much needless 
anxicty. 

Is that weakness of the disciples not 
characteristic of many Christians to-day ? 
Chey fret and worry about their affairs 
forgetting that Christ is able to do for us 
more than we can ask or think. The right 
attitude—the New Testament attitude 
was well put not long ago by a little girl 
who prayed: “ Dear Lord Jesus, I’ve tried 
and tried to be a good girl all day and I’ve 
just been bad. You'll have to look after it 
to-morrow.” 


SEPTEMBER 29h. REVIEW 

[ue lessons of the quarter are an inspira- 
tion to every Christian worker to follow in 
the footsteps of their Master; to serve 
others as He did, and to be ever seeking to 
bring them to a knowledge of salvation. 

That was the object of the life of Dr. 
McCall, who tounded in Paris the mission 
which still bears his name. In the year 
is71, at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war, he went over to the French capital, 
and, with his wife, began to distribute tracts 
in one of the worst quarters ol the city 
While thus engaged a Frenchman came up 
to Dr. MeCall and said in English: “ My 
dear sir, you are a stranger to me, but it 
you will come over and tell us priest-ridden 
people about the simple Gospel of Christ 
there are a great many of us who would 
like to hear what you have to say.” This 
was his call, and soon afterwards he sur- 
rendered his life and fortune to the work. 
In the very vilest section of Paris he hired 
an apartmert in a poor tenement house and 
lodged there With his wite he opened a 
small room containing some sixty chairs, 4 
small table and a Bibl At that time he 
knew only two sentences In French “God 
loves you” and | love you” and on 
_as the pillars of a great 


those two sentences 
been described 


arch, he built up what has 
as “ the most glorious missionary work that 
has been done ince the time of Christ. 


It wa the powcr ol simple love that 
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CuticuraSoap 


A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute pur- 
ity and refreshing fragrance alone 
ure enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, while assisted 
by gentle applications of Cuticura 
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overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chaf- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 
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THE QUIVER 


1,200 Copies Free 


Readers of “ The Quiver” have no need to be reminded 
of Maclaren of Manchester. 

His name is held in affectionate remembrance by 
Christians the wide world over, for he wrought a great 
work here for the Kingdom. 

What inspiration, what encouragement the Life-record of 
such a man is to those who are travelling along the same way! 

What a welcome, therefore, will greet the Short Study 
of the Life of Dr. Alexander Maclaren which we have just 
published. 

Dr. Maclaren had a large following among readers of 
“The Quiver,” who have always been the readiest to appraise 
the work of a great preacher. For that reason we offer 

TO “QUIVER” READERS 
1,200 Copies of “A Short Study of Dr. Maclaren’s Life” 
free of charge and post free. 
WHY? 
No firm gives away 1,200 Free Copies of a book without having some object in view. Our 


object is simply this: We believe there are thousands to whom Dr. Maclaren is merely a 
name, who are quite ignorant regarding the noble legacy he bequeathed to the world in 


the books whose title-pages bear his name. 
We further believe that these books have only to be known for their popularity to be im- 
mienszly increased, to the infinite advantage of pulpit and pew. The acceptance of a copy of 


this Monograph does not involve the slightest obligation to purchase anything. This is a matter 


for your after-consideration. All that concerns us at the moment is that Dr. Maclaren's works 


should be known in all their wondertul varicty and completeness. 


SEND FOR A COPY TO-DAY 


There is certain to be a great demand for this work —its subject makes that 4 
foregone conclusion. 

If you would avoid disappointment, sign the Form at once and post to-day if at 
all possible. 

You incur no obligation and no expense by accepting one of these copies. 
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A dainty new series of the rarer Classics, usually unobtainable in other than an expensive format, pew 


through the titles will reveal how wide is the scope of the selection, made mostly of books that have, from their 
intrinsic merit, come to be regarded as classics in their respective lines. The First Ten Books to be published are : 


**The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the | ‘*‘ The Reeson Why~—in Science” 
World" By Sir Epwarp Creasy Edited by Joun Scott, M.A. 
**The Letters and Life of Charles ** The Lives of Beau Nash and Others" 
Lamb” By T. N. TaLrourp By Otiver Gotpsmita 
**The Life of Lord Byron” **Idylls of the King ”’ 
By Joun Gat By Lorp Tensvson 
** The History of Civilisation in Europe” ** Christie Johnstone ”’ 
By Frangois GUizot By Cuarves Reape 
**A Sentimental Journey "’ ** Our Brain, Body, and Nerves" 
By LAURENCE STERNE By Dr. Anprew WItson 
Each volume contains Ha/f-ione frontispiece and beautifully printed End Papers. 
Of all Booksellers, or post free is. 3d. from 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Cookery 
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A Year's Cookery 2 
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Easy French Cookery 26 net 
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“ Made as well and shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.”’ 
Note how carefully it is made—the perfection of every detail — its 
beautiful finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge. No 
other blade could shave your beard more easily than that. 


OF ALL STORES, ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW You 

CUTLERS, &c., THE CLEMAK TO-DAY. 
or post free from Clemak Razor and Seven Blades . . 
7 » CLEMAK RAZOR CO., Py. New Model Set with Twelve Blades . : 76 
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in Safe 
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Good times at Home are always possible with one of 


-Riley’s Billiard Tables 


in the house. On Riley's Miniature Billiard Tables, just the 
same accurate game is obtainable as on a full-size table. 


Riley’s Billiard Tables 


(T I) Table, as illustrated) 
INSTANTLY REMOVED. Can be stored against 
wall Will fit y ize of ‘1 le Superior 
Bi ri Table i Solid Mahogany, Prench 
Po ed, Dest ute Bed, Adjustable Peet, 
Rut Shod Low Frost - proof Rubber 
Cushion Iwo Cues, Rest. Marking Board, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, ete. 
CasH OR Easy PayMenrTs. 
CASH PRICE 
Size ift. tin. by 2ft. 4in. « CS 
t. 4in. by 2ft. £284 
sit. 4in.b ft. 4in. + £10 O O 
56 
Or in 13 Month! Payment 70 
as here shown, being only 86 
5 per cent. on Cash Price. j 116 
DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID 


FOLDING BAGATELLE TABLES from 30/-. 


Riley’s Standard Billiard 
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Riley’s Tables are noted for their per- 
fect accuracy and their high standard 
of workmanship. Gray broke and re- 
broke the world’s billiard records on 
one of these tables a convincing proof 
of their accuracy. If desired, arrange- 
ments can be made for payment on 


easy terms. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Albany Milis, ACCRINGTON. 


147 Aldersgate Strect,. 


Lendon Showroom 


Riley’s Combine Billiard and 
Dining Tables 


Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Raising, 
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More folks find out every day 
how much more delicious and 
fragrant are FRY’S Chocolate 
Confections compared with 
others. FRY’S have always made 
the utmost use of the advantage of 
their unique facilities for obtaining 
the best materials, the most skilful 
workmanship, and ideal conditions of 
manufacture. These have secured for 
their Cocoas and Chocolates More 
Awards than Any Others. Chocolate- 
lovers who ask for the goods here 
illustrated will always be able to rely 
on getting these goodies 


FRESHLY MADE, 
DAINTILY PACKED, 
REASONABLY PRICED. 


Prejudice against Cocoa on the part 
of those who have never tasted 
Fry's Standard brands always van- 
ishes when a trial is made of Fry’s 
Pure Cocoa or Fry’s Malted 
Cocoa. By carefully adjusting 
the amount of Cocoa used per 
L, cup, the beverage may be made 

A to one’s particular taste without 
th the least trouble—thin and 
light as tea, or a little more 
substantial as a drink food. f] 
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INSURANCE 


A good POLICY is to ke ep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house. 


It is a rehable Health Insurance Nothing clse cap better 
protect you trom the ills the flesh is heir to, : 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping milhons to regain and retain 


health, energy, and comtort. 

Don't sutter from injudicious cating or congestion from lack of 
exercise It you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health Your food tastes good 
and 1s beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 


omes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 


FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 


Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 

It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
llustratior of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading re rds. 
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